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Chattanooga in you be 


By The Spectator 


By the time this issue of THE BULLETIN is 
released, the minds and eyes of all association 
members will be turning southward —to the 
1954 convention city of Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. An innovation in so far as geographic 
location for a National Association annual 
meeting is concerned, the current year’s setting 
will open up vistas of new and _ beautiful 
scenic effects, a refreshing and hospitable en- 
vironment and a program of events that will 
include many interesting sessions of construc- 
tive activity. The convention period will ex- 
tend from December 27 through to December 
30 inclusive. 

J. Oscar Miller, general chairman and_ pro- 
gram co-chairman reports for the coming con- 
vention that an excellent and unusual agenda 
is in the process of completion. The conven- 
tion brochure, which will be replete with all 
details of scheduled events will reach associa- 
tion members prior to December first. 

In his preliminary announcement, the gen- 
eral chairman mentions briefly a few outstand- 
ing features of the convention which we incor- 
porate herein, believing that their inclusion 
will not be unduly repetitious of the data con- 
tained in the brochure. The first day, Mon- 
day the 27th, will be given over largely to 
sightseeing. Chattanooga and its environs are 
famous the country over for a multitude of 
fascinating features, both from the standpoint 
of scenic beauty and that of historic values. 
Lookout Mountain, Rock City, Signal Moun- 
tain, the fabulous Rivermont Orchid Gardens, 
Chickamauga Park and Battlefields, Missionary 
Ridge, the Tennessee Valley Chickamauga Dam 
and many other points of interest will be listed 
on the tour of visitation. Registrations will be 
made during the afternoon, and in the evening 
Ralph Errolle ,formerly with the Metropolitan 


Chickamauga Dam and Lake. A 39-mil- 
lion dollar T.V.A. Dam, itself an interest- 


ing sight, impounds beautiful T.V.A. Lake 
Chickamauga. 


and Chicago Opera Companies, will present 
his Atlanta Opera-Arts Association in a per- 
formance of Cavalleria Rusticana, followed by 
a reception arranged by the Chattanooga Music 
Club. 

On Tuesday evening, Naomi Farr, one of 
our outstanding American sopranos, winner of 
the 1953 National Federation of Music Clubs 
contest, will present a recital. John Duke, 
eminent American composer, is scheduled to 
appear on the Wednesday program and is ex- 
pected to have a well known singer with him. 
The annual banquet occurs on Wednesday 
evening, with plenty of delicious food and 
a wealth of good fellowship. Edwin McArthur, 
internationally known conductor, coach, com- 
poser, and music director of the Saint Louis 
Municipal Summer Opera, will be the guest 
speaker. His address will be followed with a 
short song recital by Cameron Mc Lean, em- 
inent baritone. Then, of course, there will be 
the annual business meeting of the association, 
held in the early afternoon of Wednesday. ° 

The schedule for Thursday, the final day, 
is filled up and brimming over with highly 
interesting features and sessions until the very 
last note of Auld Lang Syne has expired. 

An agenda feature which will make this con- 
vention different than all its predecessors is 
the extensive use of discussion groups in an 
effort to have active participation by every 
member attending the convention. It is felt 
that everyone has something of value to offer, 
and that it will be a most salutary experience 
for all of us to be able to make our own in- 
dividual contributions, and to benefit from the 
contributions of all our colleagues. 

A letter has already gone out to the members 
asking each one to indicate his preferences of 
groups in which he would like to participate. 
These are to be mailed to co-chairman of the 
program, Harvey Ringel, Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, 430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and he will notify each of his assignments. 
The enrollment in each group is limited, and 
the earliest replies draw their first choices. 
Those who are late in replying may have to 
be assigned to other than their first choice. 

Three areas for discussion have been called: 
(1) THE VOCAL FOUNDATION, (2) THE 
VOCAL BUILDING MATERIAL, (3) THE 
VOCAL SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

Areas I and II will meet concurrently, for 
three periods, on Tuesday and Wednesday, with 
the presentation of reports from all the sub- 
committees and discussion following taking 
place Wednesday afternoon. 

The four topics for discussion in Area I will 
be. “How to Develop the Middle Voice,” 2. 


“How to Develop the High Voice,” 3. “How 


to Train for Power,” and 4. “How to Correct 


hone foo ? 


Rock City, the celebrated hanging garden 
and rock formations on Lookout Mountai 
near Chattanooga, have been attractin 
visitors for over two centuries. Today th 
gardens, with their famous vistas and dar- 
ing cliff-side trails, are safer for visitor, 
and nearly a half million persons tour th: 
well marked trails annually. 


Excessive Vibrato and Wobble (Tremolo).” | 

In Area II, the topics will be: “Repertoire | 
for the Adolescent Voice,” 2. “Repertoire for | 
the Male Voice,” 3. “Repertoire for the Female | 
Voice,” and 4. “Repertoire from Opera and | 
Oratorio.” 

Area III, which meets on Thursday, will | 
have only three subcommittees: 1. “Style and 7 
Interpretation,’ 2. “Diction,” and 3. “The 
Role of Foreign Languages.” Here, as in the 
other areas, subcommittees will be further 
subdivided for discussion, if necessary, so that | 
everyone will have opportunity to make al 
contribution. 

Again—this is a convention you cannot af- | 
ford to miss. Southern hospitality and genial } 
good fellowship will abound and will be found 7 
awaiting your arrival. Fortunately, Chattanooga | 
is conveniently located for those traveling trom © 
all sections of the country by way of bus, 
train, plane or private car. Be sure to sen: in 
your reservations EARLY. Write to J. Oscar 
Miller, general chairman, 801 Oak Street, ( hat- 
tanooga 3, Tenn., or to the association’s ood 
friends, The Chattanoogan’s, Inc., at Ch tta- 
nooga, for any needed advance informatio». 

Also, watch closely for your copy of the | )54 
convention brochure. Chattanooga will |< a 
busy place during the week of December 2° -30, 
1954. The Patten Hotel has been desig» ited 
as convention headquarters . . . . Will you be 
there too? 


"Strength, honesty, and sympathy — these ave 
been the qualities which have carried the 
message of Brahms to the whole world.” 

W. J. Henders: 1 
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A careful survey of the techniques of the successful singers 
in the world today would reveal a great variety of approaches 
to the problems of voice production. It would also include 
considerable confusion of fact, terminology, and imagery. 
Teachers of singing are often not too eager to praise the 
successful, and are often inclined to be critical of those who 
de not use the voice in a manner prescribed by them. The 
concert goer is not concerned with techniques. He does 
not wish to be conscious of how the voice is controlled 
but wants to be impressed with the baffling ease of the 
production, and the vocal art that transcends the method. 
The great truths of voice training are obviously not found 
in one single method, but must be generously included in 
any teaching procedure that produces successful singers. It 
would be good if teachers would start with the premise that 


bors good results can be gotten by many approaches and look 
vishal for that core of truth common to all. 
sostin I should like to present a bit of my thinking which has 
lay th. caused me to arrive at the foregoing conclusions. Here are 
id. dar- several statements which to me seem factual to form a basis 
isitor:., for considering technical approaches. 
wee 1. The voice is a complex musical instrument made of flesh, 
blood, and bones which obeys the laws of physics just 
emolo).” | the same as any mechanical instrument. 
epertoire J 2. The voice has three functional parts: (a) a motor power 
toire for —the breath, (b) a vibrating unit—the vocal folds, 
e Female | (c) Resonators—the throat, mouth, and nasal passages. 
etme 6 The three functional parts are extremely flexible, cap- 
ley, will able of an infinitude of combinations of adjustment. 
style and @ 4. Any method which improves the voice must cause change 
3. “The § in operation of these parts and/or a change in the rela- 
as in the tionship of the parts. 
further 5. The coordination of these functional parts is under the 
control of a very complex nervous system, partly con- 
_— “| scious, and a greater part reflex, subconscious, or semi- 
conscious habitual actions. 
id genial J 6. Human beings have greatly varying degrees of conscious 
be found § control of these functional parts. 
a 1 7. The imagination and emotions cause changes in the sub- 
7 f conscious control of these parts which vary with each 
; ya a individual depending upon the temperament and back- 
ground. 
eet, ( hat- ; 8. The sole judge of the success of the change of the func- 
ns od tional parts in producing good tone is the sensitivity 
t Chotta- of the ear. 
natio’. [9 ©. The sensitivity of the ear varies with the individual, de- 
ogg i pending upon his natural endowment and training. 
Ps ee { l0. “The ear is selective. The ear attends to sounds which 
lesign ited I are meaningful to it at the time.” (Quotation by Albert 
I you be ft Crews, production director N.B.C., in his book Radio 
i Production Directing. ) 
: l\. Taste is involved in judging tone, and where taste is 
wid a ; involved there can be no argument. 
Jd.” 412. There is a great lack of easily understandable terminology 
ders to describe tone. The terms, open, covered, flat, round, 
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Getting Good Results rom a Variety of _Approaches 


By John L. Lester, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


thin, thick, muffled, broad, hooty, brilliant, wooden, etc., 
need explanation and illustration to have positive mean- 
ing. 

In view of these so-called facts which show the complexity 
of the instrument, the lack of uniformity of human reaction, 
the differences in the attention of the ear, the differences 
in taste, and man’s difficulty in describing results, there 
is no wonder that there are a great variety of approaches. 

I do not find too much difficulty in light of the statements 
in explaining why most so-called methods get good results, 
and by the same token, I can also explain why most methods 
are far more effective with some pupils than with others. 
I would argue also that the best method would require a 
man with an uncanny skill in understanding the pupil in order 
to apply an approach that would satisfy his peculiar mentality 
and endowment. 

Let us consider a few approaches. There are many tech- 
niques based on imagery. The voice is placed in the head, 
the masque, the back of the head, post nasal, between the 
eyes, the forehead, front of the face, etc. When the voice is 
freely resonant, there are, because of the peculiar characteristics 
of the ear, impressions of sound in all these places. One 
of our foremost scientists, Wilmer T. Bartholomew, came 
to the conclusion that perhaps the best way to open the 
throat is to try to get the voice to sound in the head. I 
think we can safely say that any sense of imagery that helps 
get freedom of sound is good. 

Any inspirational technique based on terms such as, “sing 
like a bird,” “look at the beautiful sunset,” “feel the music,” 
“let yourself go,” etc., could have a great effect on tensions 
that inhibit the free action of the mechanism. Perhaps 
some mechanistic approaches would be improved by the 
application of such purely emotional suggestions. Certainly 
nothing inhibits the freedom of the voice more than un- 
necessary tensions. 

The mechanistic approach has a decided appeal to many 
students. I am inclined to think that all teachers should ac- 
quaint themselves with all the mechanistic information avail- 
able. If the student has the type of mind to make use of 
such information the results are quite impressive. 

In conclusion I should like to pay tribute to the founders 
of N.A.T.S. which has done so much for tolerance and under- 
standing among voice teachers. Our future will be assured if 
we can proceed with a constant realization that good results 
can be achieved through a variety of approaches. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession: from the which 
as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, 
so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.” Bacon 
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by W. B. Wooldridge, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


In the training of voice students, the problem of repertoire 
is always of concern to the teacher. The following points- 
of-view may not agree with our traditional approach to voice 
teaching, but the author feels that it is time to re-evaluate 
our voice teaching methods especially with regard to the use 
of foreign language repertoire. 

Most of us are aware that it has been the custom for many 
years to use Italian art songs very early in the college student's 
vocal training. The German and French literature usually 
follow in the next two years. Then in the senior year when 
it is time to prepare a recital, a group of English songs is 
used to end the recital—with the result that a student 
graduates with the ability to sing in four languages. Quite 
often this ability comes about without the advantage of any 
grammatical study of the language—or at best a rather 
perfunctory one. This seems to be the pattern of training 
for most singers as outlined in curricula found in the cata- 
logues of our music schools. 

The use of Italian as a beginning language is predicated 
upon the idea that it is much less difficult to sing, since it 
contains only seven vocal sounds and rarely does a word con- 
tain a consonantal difficulty. In short, Italian has become 
to a large extent the basic language for the singer in his 
course of study. It is not necessary to delve into the reasons 
why this is so, other than to say that it is a carry-over from 
the highly respected school of Bel Canto singing. 

I should like to begin my comments by asking this ques- 
tion: “What should be the singer’s basic language?” Based 
upon my own convictions and teaching experience, it would 
seem that in voice training, English should be the basic 
language for English-speaking students. 

The first reason for this contention is that the tone quality 
reflected in our singing voices is, in great measure, a result 
of the language that we speak. I am sure that you have heard 
or used the phrases “Singing is a sustained speech,” “Sing 
as you speak,” “Project your words,” etc. Such sayings are 
based upon the language concept. This point-of-view was 
brought forcefully home to me while a student in Italy two 
years ago. It was my good fortune to have received a Ful- 
bright grant for study there and during that season had oc- 
casion to see and hear all of the operas presented by the 
La Scala opera. It was while hearing these many performances 
that I became conscious of the fact that the German singers 
who performed the German operas had an entirely different 
method of production and style of singing from the Italians, 
and seldom did I hear any similarity. In fact, when Elizabeth 
Schwartzkoff, a German, sang in the Italian operas, she sang 
magnificently, but her voice never lost that German quality. 
I realize that this is subjective opinion and hardly admissable 
as evidence. However, if you will compare the tone qualities 
of Melchoir and Kurt Baum with that of Del Monaco and 
Tagliavini you will have the comparison I am trying to 
make. I submit to you the hypothesis that the vocal timbre 
is a reflection of our speech. Therefore, the quality our 
students should reflect is a quality of their own language — 
not a foreign one. 

The second point is that English is the language of our 


very own culture. It is our means of communication. Why: 


not use English in the development of the voice? It is wn- 
natural for the student to use any other language. The Eng- 
lish dictionary lists 33 vowel-sound combinations. Are we 


suddenly to confine our singing development to seven? Such | 


a plan seems quite unrealistic. However, practically all of cur 


singers use only 5 vowels for vocalizes, and, as for the student, | 
if he were not forced to do so, he would probably confiae | 


himself to the [a] vowel alone. 


The third point is-that the English language is becomiag 


more and more important. I believe that the paying public 


will demand opera to be done in English. There have been © 
evidences that cultural taste is turning in that direction. | 
Consequently, the prospect of the commercial market tor | 


singing our own language is on the rise. 


My fourth point is that English becomes a very difficult | 


language to sing only if a student must make a transfer to 
English from a poorly trained bel canto style—or for that 
matter, a well-trained bel canto style. This has been my 
experience as well as that of my colleagues. How difficult 
we find French to be to sing, yet to the young French student 
nothing is more natural. Is the young French or German 
student required to sing English in his first or second year 
of study? Seldom. His technique is first well-established in his 
native tongue. I believe the complaint against English would 
be less severe if we concentrated more effort on the proper 
singing of it. More and more our concert programs, opera, 
radio, etc., demand the English repertoire. Our students should 
know first how to sing English well —not last in their vocal 


development. Only recently I discovered that a well-known | 


concert artist gave a complete concert-recital in English. If 
this trend continues (and I certainly hope that it does), the 
English language will become more and more important 
in the final vocal objectives of the singer. 

Let us examine what happens in the career of a typical 
young vocal student. After two or three weeks —or months 
of lessons, vocalizing the 5 primary Italian vowels, he is 
presented with an Italian art song such as Caro Mio Ben 
or another similar number. He then parrots the teacher's 
pronunciation, which more often than not is faulty, and 
soon he is becoming well emersed in the “Bel Canto” school 
of singing. However, the student sings songs he does not 
understand, does not pronounce well; and even if he did 
pronounce and understand the songs, there would be rarcly 
anyone in the audience of recital-goers able to understand 
what he is singing about. The “expression” in the song 
is learned in the same mechanical fashion. 

In few other fields of learning does such a situation ex st. 
It would be analogous to the rote learning of lines in an 
Italian or French drama by students of an English dramaiics 
class—to be given to the typical theater audience. We 
do not do this, however. If a play, such as Camille by 
Dumas, is worthy to be heard, it is translated or adapted. 
Verdi used this method, and I would venture to say that 


the performances of La Traviata certainly equal that of ‘he ; 


play, Camille, and little harm has been done to the original. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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olearning in the Teaching of Singing 


By Dale V. Gilliland, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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JLLE’! IN 


One of the rewarding influences of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing is the acceptance of the signifi- 
cance and the resulting implementation of concomitant or ac- 
companying learning by many discerning teachers. Through co- 
operative endeavor, better understanding and tolerance, made 
pcssible by study groups, chapter meetings, workshops, con- 
ventions, and last, but not least, the National Association 
Bulletin, an effective community of effort is in the process 
of being realized. That a larger percentage of teachers 
should extend their philosophies of teaching and _proced- 
ures to include outcomes involving concomitant learning 
is the purpose of this treatise. 

Through years of teaching experience, attendance at sem- 
inars and workshops, and through the exchange of ideas, 
devices, and philosophies, many of us have become effective 
in teaching the appropriate techniques of tone production. 
That this ability is expected of us in bountiful measure is 
accepted as being of primary importance. Every student 
and parent has the right to expect a reasonable development 
and proper maturation of all skills leading to effective tone 
production — in fact they may demand that this be accom- 
plished. However, are there not other fundamental and 
lasting outcomes to be realized in our teaching through wise 
and discerning implementation of procedures? What are 
we doing about teaching in such a way that the eternal 
and transcendent values of beauty are being appreciated and 
appropriately realized by our students? Are we making the 
results of our teaching culturally significant? Are our students 
able to.make the most of the social opportunities which 
are presented to them through singing? Are we setting up 
conditions conducive to emotional and mental growth for 
those whom we teach? Since moral training seems to be 
one of the most desired outcomes of education what are we 


author's purpose to minimize the importance of devices, 
exercises, and scales for the purpose of bringing about a 
normal development of the voice; rather, it is his plea that 
some of the more lasting values in vocal training be given 
their just consideration. This is desirable not only for the 
professional singer, the semi-professional singer, but also for 
the great rank and file of people who make singing and 
the study of singing a hobby or avocation. Does not this 
group constitute the greater share of our students? 

The old axiom “beauty is its own excuse for being” seems 
most appropriate in the teaching of singing. It is true that 
the conceptions of what is beautiful vary with every teacher, 
and “to the mother tadpole, the baby tadpole is beautiful.” 
It is only when concepts of beauty — beautiful tones and 
their sincere appreciation — are engendered in our students 
that real vocal progress can become possible. Would it be 
incorrect to postulate that the presence of more beauty, 
indeed, even more beautiful music in our homes could be 
one of the solutions to many degrading influences to which 


‘Jour young people are subjected? The presence, the emphasis 


upon, and the realization of the beautiful may be one of the 
most effective solutions to our world problems. The teacher 


J} of singing, then, needs to be constantly aware of the possi- 
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bilities for the emergence of beauty in a vocalise, a song, 
or an evening's recital if the desired therapeutical values 
become a reality. Moreover, the person who teaches singing 
exclusively through the “dry bones” method is depriving his 
students of some of the most important therapeutical in- 
fluences. 

What unique opportunities are afforded: teachers of sing- 
ing to provide culturally significant experiences for their 
students! Not only is it possible to select the best in 
musical compositions, but we have at our disposal the great- 
est masterpieces of the world’s literature to study and 
subsequently appreciate. The meaning, implication, and the 
circumstances surrounding the creation of a composition 
should be thoroughly “digested” and subsequently “internal- 
ized” by the student; in fact, no song or aria should be con- 
sidered mastered unless the essence and all facts pertaining 
to the poem and music are known. Poems of Goethe, Heine, 
Eichendorf, Verlaine, Silvestre, Shakespeare, Milton, Brown- 
ing, Yeats, Tennyson, Housman, Masefield, Frost, Wilde, 
Whittier, and Whitman, the music of Edmunds, Duke, Barber, 
Diamond, Dougherty, Vaughan Williams, Purcell, Head, Dun- 
hill, Fauré, Poulenc, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf 
—these, and many other poets and composers provide an 
inexhaustible source of significant cultural opportunities, if 
the student has been properly indoctrinated and sufficiently 
motivated by the teacher. If students can be made to realize 
that a beautiful song is generally an emotional interpretation 
of life; if teachers can be sincerely enthusiastic about the 
cultural possibilities of a fine song a great amount of ac- 
culturation may be realized by the students. 

Song singing presents an ideal opportunity for social inter- 
course; indeed, communication between a singer and audience 
can become one of the most potent means for social matura- 
tion. Many of us have witnessed miraculous growth in stu- 
dents who have effectively communed with an audience — 
who have received the thrill of a participating group of 
listeners precipitated by the effective use of his own per- 
sonal skills. Teaching students to contact and commune with 
a group of listeners and participants; to instruct them in 
appropriate bowing and other important stage decorum; to 
develop in them the skill and poise in acknowledging a per- 
sonal compliment or criticism; to instruct them in appro- 
priate posture and attractive carriage — these are some of the 
important social skills for which every teacher should be 
held responsible. In keeping with the social opportunities 
presented in song singing are the fundamentals of acting 
which should be included in the performance of a song. 
Unobtrusive physical reaction to musical form or change 
of style in a song should be much sought after by all singers. 
Planned obtrusive gestures have no place in this important 
phase of training; however, the sincere, appropriate change 
of gaze, slight changes in position of head, position of hands, 
change in stance or other unobtrusive alterations of position 
can form the basis and fundamentals for acting and may be 
considered basic in the gamut of social skills. 

Contrary to the teaching of several of our contemporary 

(Continued on page 16) 
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sychology clanguage’ 


by Wallace A. Russell, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The human voice is the only instrument which can com- 
bine words with its music. It is not surprising, then, that 
vocal instructors should have a strong interest in language. 
They find daily evidence of the power of words to produce 
emotions and to express artistic feeling. From their teaching 
experiences they also know the importance of the mot juste 
in facilitating the learning process. Psychologists, too, are 
vitally concerned with language, and for some of the same 
reasons. They realize that language modifies psychological 
states and changes behavior in many complex ways. The 
interaction between language and psychology has a general 
significance that extends to all areas where either may find 
practical application. The purpose of this article is to study 
some of the relationships between these two fields and pos- 
sibly to gain a better understanding of the role of each in 
human behavior. While the specific implications of this 
general summary for the teaching of singing must be left 
largely to the very capable audience for which it is written, 
it is hoped that applications will not be too remote to find. 


Research into the relations between psychology and language 
is currently in vogue under the nice-sounding title of psycho- 
linguistics. There has been a marked tendency for a whole 
new technical jargon to spring up around this work, and 
it is easy to get the impression that it is an entirely new 
research area. Actually it was not “born yesterday.” Clinical 
and experimental psychologists have been concerned with 
language for more than half a century. One purely linguistic 
technique, that of free association, has been put to long 
practical use in bringing about personality change — largely 
by Freud and his psychoanalytic followers. Others have been 
interested, for strictly scientific reasons, in the network of 
linguistic associations revealed by free association. Francis 
Galton, for example, reported as early as 1879 that free asso- 
ciations to single words in an experimental setting, “lay bare 
the foundations of a man’s thoughts with a curious distinctness, 
and exhibit his mental anatomy with more vividness and 
truth than he would probably care to publish to the world.” 

Today, the venerable technique of free association is still 
doing yeoman service. It provides a method for assessing 
the linguistic habits of an individual. It supplies an empirical 
situation in which the applicability of general principles of 
learning and motivation to the verbal case may be checked. 
And finally, with the description of the verbal repertory gained 
from free association, it makes possible investigation into 
the ways in which language may influence other aspects of 
behavior. These three contributions of free association to 
the psychology of language all merit further discussion and, 
indeed, a consideration of them may be the best way to ac- 
complish our aim of studying some of the interrelationships 
of psychology and language. 


Free Association 


The experimental set-up for obtaining data on free asso- 
ciations is simplicity itself. The subject is instructed to 
respond to each word presented by the experimenter with 
the very first word that enters his head. A list of words 
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is then read aloud, or presented visually to the subject, as 
his responses are recorded. 

A variety of response characteristics may be of interest 
to the experimenter. The response word may be classiied | 
into one of a number of categories, depending upon its 1: la- | 
tion to the stimulus word. Synonyms, opposites, coordina es, 
supraordinates, valuations, etc., are commonly used catgor es. 
Results of such studies have tended to show that the tre- | 
quency of responses in certain categories tends to change w ith | 
variables such as age, sex, etc. Adults, for example, ¢ ve | 
more opposites and coordinates on the average than children. 

Another characteristic of the freely associated response is | 
its latency, the time elapsing between the presentation of he | 
stimulus word and its response. This may vary from aroun! a / 
second to infinity for certain stimulus words. It has been | 
noted clinically that words on which the subject “blocks” | 
(i.e., has an unusually long latency) are often words whi ch f 
are emotionally toned for the subject. This observation has ‘ed | ' 
to the use of association reaction time for diagnosis of emo- | 
tional problem areas and for “lie-detection.” In the latter case 
an effort is made to employ stimulus words that would be 
emotionally toned only for the “guilty” person. 

Perhaps the most useful characteristic of the freely asso- 
ciated response, for the purposes of the psycholinguists, is its 
cultural frequency. This refers to the: number of different | 
people who give the word as a response to a particu lar § 
stimulus word. It is from a knowledge of cultural frequency fi 
that one becomes able to predict what an individual’s response 
is likely to be before he makes it. The accuracy with which § 
such prediction is actually made demonstrates that free asso- 
ciations are certainly not “free” in the sense that they are not | 
subject to lawful processes. The writer, in collaboration with | 
Dr. James J. Jenkins, recently administered the 100 words 
of the Kent-Rosanoff Word-Association Test to over 1000 
university students. The results indicated a remarkable ten- 
dency for most students to give responses similar to those | 
of the rest of the group. As examples, over 80% of the} 
students gave the same response, chair, to the stimulus word, 
table; over 70% responded to boy with girl; and over 50% | 
responded to eagle with bird, etc. It is interesting to note) 
that the percentages of students giving the same response 
has increased markedly since similar norms were gathered 
over twenty years ago and to speculate on the possible de- 
velopment of “group-think” or “mass mind.” However, such 
information serves a more utilitarian, if less intriguing, pur-/ 
pose in supplying us with information about the strength! 
of an individual’s verbal habits. It has been shown that there? 


is a clear relationship between this cultural frequency « ata 
and the strength of a word association in an individual. |: is} 
further apparent that a thorough knowledge of the kinds nd 
strengths of verbal associations possessed by an indivi ual} 
can help in determining how his language will influence his 
other behaviors. But before discussing this point, it m ght) 
be better to ask how verbal associations come to be as “\i¢y 
are— what conditions are necessary for their format on.) 

(Continued on page 17) 
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rt Important P hases of Life 


by B. Fred Wise, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Illinois 


Late in the summer of this year a controversy was carried 
or in the Sunday editions of the New York Times with 
reference to the place of science in the teaching of voice. 
The dates of the articles are no longer remembered nor are 
the names of the people involved in the discussions, but the 
subject matter of the debates still lingers in my mind, and 
to me the controversy has important implications. 

As we all know, the place of science as it is related to 
the arts is a subject which has long been contested. I have 
listened to arguments, and on many occasions have indulged 
in them myself. After such sessions the realization has always 
come to me that the main cause of the heat and disagreement 
springs from the fact that we fail to keep in mind that art 
and science are two important phases of life which, while 
related, operate in different areas of human experience. They 
use different methods of thought and logic and require 
different degrees of appreciation. 

Day by day experience cannot be too sharply compartment- 
alized but it certainly is not far from the truth to say that 
when we function artistically we are operating as a whole, 
completely, energetically, and subjectively; and functioning in 
the area of science, we operate rationally, analytically and 
objectively. In art we try to achieve a total impression, a 
“tout ensemble,” while in science we lay out a tiny bit of 
reality and study it carefully and meticulously. 

Again, science and art use different types of thought pro- 
cesses or logic. When one composes or sings or paints, what 
he does at the very moment of composing, singing or paint 
ing must be positive, delivered dogmatically, unquestioningly 
and at the instant, it must be true. In science, the atmosphere 
of the laboratory must be that of experiment, questioning, 
humility. While the artist, at the moment of delivery, must 
act with absolute authority, the scientist acts with a question 
mark. Thus the artist to a certain degree, uses deductive 
logic and the scientist inductive logic. 

With necessity, then, we must appreciate art and science 
on different levels. Art comes to us with quick, spontaneous 
insights, with vague feelings of expanded vision, with humor 
or sadness, with heightened sensitivity to sound, color, form or 
shape, and is qualitative. Science carefully counts, measures, 
defines, and is quantitative. 

We, as voice teachers, are not the only ones who have 
experienced a conflict with science. Witness the collision 
between science and religion or between science and philos- 
ophy. Both of these areas of human experience, religion and 
philosophy, have been shaken out of dogmatic lethargy by 
the seeming encroachments of science. In fact the discus- 
sions of voice teachers with reference to science sound very 
much like the arguments between the scientists and religious 
or philosophical leaders. When the physics of Newton and 
lar the Darwinian theories of evolution broke forth, argu- 

ents between science, on one hand and religion and philos- 
ophy on the other, were carried on with tremendous vigor 
and fury. Again, much of the controversy was caused by a 
misunderstanding of the function and aims of science, and 
of the idealism and values in spiritual areas. 

Religion and philosophy, like art, seek wholeness and 
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integration, rather than analysis. When religion and philosophy 
sought to answer the questions proposed and studied by 
science, these two very ancient disciplines were outclassed 
and outdone. Similarly, when science tried to set values and 
measure truths in the area of religion and philosophy, it was 
outmoded and undone. 

This last comment brings me to a very important con- 
sideration, that of conception of value. The creation of 
values has arisen out of the physical, mental and emotional 
nature and needs of mankind. Values are those objectives 
which we set our heads and hearts to attain, either as in- 
dividuals or collectively. They arise slowly and cautiously, and 
they vary in time and place with the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions and cultures. Primitive man gave evidence of changing 
values as first he pulled and hauled things by means of the 
drag until the wheel and then the lever were discovered. 
Out of these simple devices, discovered by some iong for- 
gotten scientist, came new values of freedom and ease for 
mankind. From man-power to horse-power to steam-power 
to electric power to atomic power, all of these the result of 
scientific investigation, came new values of locomotion, trans- 
portation and communication. 

In all new discoveries and in the new values that inevitably 
arise out of them, two types of thought are apparent. Scien- 
tific discoveries arise out of studious, reflective activities of the 
minds of individual men. New values emerge collectively as 
the sum total of human experience when man dreams dreams 
and sees visions. The specific results of a scientific discovery 
are obvious and quickly discernable, but the values which 
arise out of this discovery may take centuries to evolve. In 
their eagerness to bridge this gap in time, scientists began 
setting up value-judgments and value-schemes. In other words, 
they jumped over the fence and plunged into fields of philos- 
ophy and religion, in which they were unaccustomed to 
operate or to think. 

If we move into the realm of philosophy we have other 
examples of false assumptions and results. After the New- 
tonians physics was announced there developed the whole 
field of mechanistic philosophy. The cosmos, man included, 
was a great machine governed by inexorable laws which, 
if followed, would lead to a world of peace and prosperity. 
Progress was inherent and inevitable, they thought. Freedom, 
humaneness, the possibility of variety all went out of the 
window of man’s capabilities. This philosophy was a har- 
rowing one to the artist, to the philosopher and to the 
religionist. It has gradually been exploded and discarded 
as it was found to constitute a false step in the ongoing history 
of man’s thought and development. 

Now let us apply these observations on conflict between 
science and art to the teachers of voice. We, as voice in- 
structors teach dogmatically and with the authority of learn- 
ing and experience. We have to. We like the sound of 
our voices as we trip off our theories to our students, and per- 
haps that is right and proper. But the scientist comes along, 
and with meticulous care studies some small area of the 
vocal mechanism. The results of his findings upset some of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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1954 NATDS. Summer Workshops — 


(Continued from September issue) 


At the 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Aug. 15-21, 1954, incl. 
Alexander Grant, Berton Coffin, 
Mary Cook, Co-Directors 

Fair skies and comfortable temperatures were 
potent factors in the success of the fourth 
Summer Workshop sponsored by NATS on the 
University of Colorado Campus at Boulder, 
persisting, as they did, throughout the entire 
week. Monday morning, August 15, before an 
eagerly receptive group of teachers, represent- 
ing not only the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
but also such widely divergent states as Texas 
and the Dakotas, Director Alexander Grant 
introduced University President Dr. Ward 
Darley, whose felicitous remarks served to get 
the five day sessions off to an auspicious start. 
Inasmuch as registrants were not only housed 
and fed in beautiful Regent Hall, but also at- 
tended all classes there, no time was ever lost 
and this unique situation made possible an 
atmosphere of congeniality such as to do away 
completely with any suspicion of classroom 
austerity. 

With his usual flair for administration, 
director Grant had organized an outstanding 
factulty some of whom were returning for a 
second, or even third, time. In this group were 
to be found Sonia Sharnova, Grace Leslie, 
Richard DeYoung, E. Clifford Toren, Hadley 
Crawford, Eugene Carrington, Solon Alberti 
and Walter Allen Stults. Several newcomers, 
viz: Dr. Theodore G. Steltzer, Dr. John School- 
and, Dr. L. E. Thompson, Dr. Pierre De Lattre, 
Professor Arthur Faguy-Cote and Everett Jay 
Hilty full measured up to the high standards 
set by what might be called “The Old Guard.” 


Mornings, from 10 to 11:30, were given 
over to half-hour demonstration lessons with 
Sonia Sharnova, Grace Leslie and Mr. De- 
Young as instructors. Here it should be noted 
that the three beautifully voiced young ladies 
who were the students came from the classes 
of Alexander Grant and Berton Coffin. Rather 
unusual was the fact that each teacher had the 
same pupil for five successive lessons, thus 
enabling observers to witness the progress of 
cumulative pedagogy, developing as it did, step 
by step, under the skilled direction of the 
three veteran instructors. Incidentally, all three 
students made remarkable progress and during 
their final lessons, testified that they had ex- 
perienced the thrills of their student lives. 

A feature, instructive and entertaining alike, 
was the daily Informal Discussion period over 
which Vice-President E. Clifford Toren pre- 
sided with consummate tact. Many and diverse 
vocal matters came up for consideration with 
the result that these sessions, while necessarily 
limited in duration, were, nevertheless, among 
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the most popular of all workship programs. 

Genial Gene Carrington, by reason of a new 
and very effective presentation of the latest 
developments in recording apparati and meth- 
ods, aroused marked interest and enthusiasm. 
So much so that, at the close of his lectures, 
he was literally deluged with questions relating 
to various aspects of the ideas which he had 
presented. 

Mr. Faguy-Cote, from the faculty of Texas 
Christian University, Ft. Worth, Texas, de- 
buted in two appearances during which he 
discussed “The French Song from Berlioz 
to Poulenc.” French by birth, he was, so to 
speak, “On his native heath and his name 
MacGregor.” Which is to say that he exhibited 
exhaustive understanding of his metier, pre- 
sented same with a delightful blend of obser- 
vations both serious and humorous. Composers 
whose songs were analyzed ranged from Berlioz 
through Gounod, Lalo, Saint-Saens, Chabrier, 
Bizet, Massenet, Franck, Bordes, D’Indy, Chaus- 
son, Duparc, Hahn, Fuare, Debussy, Ravel, 
Schmitt and Caplet to Poulenc. The speaker 
was enthusiastically received as was, indeed, 
his due. 


Also appearing twice, Dr. Steltzer demon- 
strated, beyond cavil, a most thorough under- 
standing, not only of Group Techniques in 
teaching singing, but also an uncanny insight 
into the psychology of handling young people 
“en masse,” as it were. In his approach to 
this type of voice teaching he proved to be 
a veritable “live wire” and all that he said 
and did made a profound impression upon 
his observers. We shall hope to hear him at 
one at our national conventions. 


Still another approach to class voice instruc- 
tion was that set forth by secretary Hadley 
Crawford which, while widely divergent from 
some of the several other accepted procedures, 
was nevertheless productive of praiseworthy 
results. 

Likewise, Dr. Schooland in two sessions, 
dealt most effectively with the general topic 
“Personality Factors in Music.” Emphasizing 
the fact that Music is the Language of the 
Emotions, attention was directed to five groups 
of people in music, viz:—Composers, Per- 
formers, Teachers, Learners and Listeners, all 
of whom in different ways, reveal personality. 
Much interest was elicited by his assertion 
that so called Music Aptitude Tests are not 
of too great value but may conceivably work 
harm under certain conditions. One regrets 
that spatial limitations forbid: more extended 
comment. However, one must say that Dr. 
Schooland’s learned treatment of a _ subject 
sO enormous in scope was provocative of great 
interest on the part of numerous auditors 
remaining to question him at the close of 
his lectures. 


Dr. DeLattre’s treatment of “The Music of 
the Word” aroused wirespread interest and 
approbation. Phoneticist of international 
nown and master of several languages, his 
blackboard demonstrations of vocal sound 
phrases as evidenced in correct vowel and c:in- 
sonantal treatemnt were extremely illuminat- 
ing to say the very least. Points he made were 
well illustrated by the singing of Alexanver 
Grant's artist pupil, Josephine Neri, who en- 
ployed her finely schooled soprano with much 
skill. 


With numerous X Rays of maxillary, front:!, | 
ethmoidal and sphenoidal antra, Dr. E. L. | 
Thompson succeeded in investing his remarks © 
anent these cavities and their relation to good © 
tone production with new interest, an accom- | 
plishment not too easy of achievement, es- | 
pecially when dealing with subject matier | 


so hackneyed. Moreover, the informality of his 


attitude before so called “experts” lent much | 


to the effectiveness of his presentation. 
Everett Jay Hilty, another newcomer with 

utterance quite machine-gun-like in rapidity, 

was responsible for masterly analysis of what 


is and what is not the true function of music | 


in worship services. He first dealt with the 


general philosophy of worship, asserting that | 


it has two directions: Man to God and God 


to Man. When too much Man to Men creeps © 


in the opportunity for worship disappears in 
direct proportion. An atmosphere for wor- 
shippers to form an empathy, to “lose them- 
selves” in the service must be developed and 
maintained. Specific requirements to such an 
end include a building resonant enough to 
“homogenize” the worshippers; an intelligently 
integrated liturgy and music not entertaining 


or whipping the worshipper’s mind out of | 


the sanctuary and elimination of uninspired 
music as well as retirement of unworthy hymn 
tunes. Sacred songs of “commerce” were con- 


trasted with those truly devotional in character | 


and it was further suggested that ministers 


would do well to preach sermons on the “art” | 


of worship. 


Thursday evening brought to hearing a very 
attractive young Salt Lake soprano in the per- 
son of Lu Cretia Ferre. An artist pupil of 
Solon Alberti— his splendid accompaniments 
were a tower of strength —the young singer's 
vocal and artistic way with a very demanding 
program elicited salvos of applause from a 
highly critical audience. It was easy to see 
and hear why this singer has already climbed 
several rungs of the difficult professional ladcer. 
Here it is only just to say that Mr. Alberti, 
throughout the workshop, was a most cm- 
petent “handy man,” in that he lent his superb 
art to the assistance of many of the vocal 
lessons. And it should be added, that, in 


(Continued on page 24) 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


sic of The District of Columbia chapter met at 
t and the home of Elsa Koppel, Nov. 19 to hear 
al te. Ma report on the three workshops attended 
s, his ( during the summer by Anne Mc Guffey (Co- 
sound | Iumbus Ohio, State University); Gilderoy Scott 
1 con (North Carolina Appalachian Teachers’ Col- 
Ninat leze, Boone, N. C.) and Josephine Muse 
» were ( \ugsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
ander Jan. 21 the meeting was at Anne Mc Guffey's 
0 en tc hear a talk on modern songs by the pres- 
much icent, James L. McLain which was warmly 
aj preciated, and to listen to a broadcast over 
GMS (Washington's Good Music Station) 
BL b Virginia Houghton, soprano, pupil of 
marks Gretchen Hood. 
; good Mar. 14 was the date to hear Elsa Koppel 
ccom. | tinslate “DAS BEWUSSTE SINGEN” (Con- 
it, Singing) by Franziska Martienssen. It 
matier |g proved an excellent guide for teachers,—simple, 
of his |g concise, free from involved techniques and 
much |g told at leas, WHAT NOT TO DO. Mrs. 
Koppel’s analysis was most enlightening. The 
4 president produced a book, very ancient, called 
Seine ] “ACTING IN OPERA” by George Shea, which 
P idity, H proved highly humorous now, but which was 
| what ‘J written in all seriousness, ages ago. 
Gilderoy Scott attended an INTER-COL- 
th the [i inGE MUSIC DAY at Harrisonberg, Va. the 
pw 'F purpose of which was to better acquaint the 
si i music faculties and students of all Virginia 
Creeps |B colleges. She was a panel member and also 
ars on Modern American Songs and pre- 
Das ; sented topics for discussion. 
them- 4 A Spring Recital was given at Barker Hall 
d_and April 4, by students of the following teachers 
ich an ‘Jin the group: Anne Mc Guffey, Elsa Koppel, 
igh - H Bernice Yingling, Alice Duschak and Franklin 
igently Holmes. 
i The annual business meeting was held May 
wal of 9; Mary Hanley’s resignation was accepted and 
ispired Gretchen Hood was appointed as recording 
hymn 
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corresponding secretary in her place. 
The present officers are:—James L. Mc Lain, 
president; Vera Ross, vice president; Elsa 
Koppel, treasurer; Gretchen Hood, recording 
and corresponding secretary. Directors are: 
Anne Mc Guffey, Jane Stone, Josephine Muse 
ani Franklin Holmes. The president read a 
letter regarding a bill before Congress, con- 
taining suggestions by various musical organiza- 
ticas for a FINE ARTS WAR MEMORIAL, 
here in D. C. It was proposed we draft a 
letter to them. 

The first meeting of the new season was 
hed Oct. 3. The president suggested a per- 
m:nent chairman for extension of membership 
be appointed. Gilderoy Scott accepted. For 
fu'ure work-study groups Garfield Swift, John 
Yerd, singers, and Theodore Schaeffer, organ- 
ist and choir-director at President Eisenhower's 
chirch—National Presbyterian—were named. 
A program on diction by Frances Lehnerts, 
of Catholic University is slated for January— 
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also a talk by Bernice Yingling on her tour 
of the music centers of Europe during her 
trip the past summer. 

IT WAS REGRETTED, VOCIFEROUSLY, 
that only two singers are to be heard this 
season on the concert series by the National 
Symphony Orchestra and the Patrick Hayes 
Concert series, all in Constitution Hall. At 
this writing one of the singers has cancelled 
his appearance (Bjoerling) so that leaves only 
one, as he has been replaced by a pianist. 
What can be done to correct this? 

November 14 was set for our first recital 
at Barker Hall for the fall season. The pupils 
of James L. McLain, Mary Clarke, Gilderoy 
Scott, John Yard and Gretchen Hood will 
be heard. 

Anne Mc Guffey was appointed chairman 
of all programs. 


KANSAS CITY AREA 

The Kansas City Area Chapter of NATS 
held its first meeting of the season on Oct. 10, 
at the Conservatory of Music. Two important 
events took place; the first, an excellent speech 
by Dr. John A. De Motte, noted laryngologist, 
who spoke on “The Singer and the Doctor.” 
About 60 members and guests attended the 
meeting and responded with fine enthusiasm 
to the inspiring and provocative talk given 
by Dr. De Motte. 

The second important matter was the elec- 
tion of a new slate of officers for the season 
of 1954 and 1955. 

President, Gladys Cranston; Vice-President, 
Edna Forsythe; Treasurer, Rachel Hartley 
Ward; Secretary, Lorraine Asendorf. 

The Chapter is planning an active season, 
which will include meetings on Jan. 16 and 
Feb. 6, and a Spring meeting, the exact date 
of which has not yet been determined. The 
members have shown a fine spirit of enthus- 
iasm and cooperation and are looking for- 
ward to an active and profitable season. 


A 
TWIN CITIES 


First meeting of the season was held Sep- 
tember 12th, in the home of Clementine Gif- 
ford. Plans were made for four programs 
and one Student Program; material to be 
used, less than 10 years old. 

The October program was held October 25 
and at this time Roy Schuessler, who has 
spent the past year in Europe, gave a most 
excellent report on his experiences with voice 
teachers in Europe. 

The November program is to be a reper- 
toire evening. Each member is to be respon- 


sible for ten beginners’ songs and ten advanced 
pupils’ songs; that is to the extent of singing or 
discussing each number. 

The January meeting will be a program of 
recordings of voice and instrumental works. 

The March meeting will be the Student Pro- 
gram and a meeting in April or May by 
members. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Chapter of NATS held 
a workshop at East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N. C. on Friday and Saturday, October 
8 and 9 with Dan Vornholt, general chairman 
and Joel Carter, co-chairman. Greetings were 
extended to the group by Dr. Kenneth Cuth- 
bert. Head of the Music Department of East 
Carolina College. 

After the steak supper on Friday an inter- 
esting comparison of the study of music in 
this country and Europe was presented by 
Thilde Beuing-Edele who is now at Hollins 
College. 

Geraldine Cate of St. Mary’s School in 
Raleigh gave a report of the Boone workshop 
and two interesting clinics were held under 
the supervision of Arnold E. Putman, regional 
governor, using students of East Carolina Col- 
lege, Hollins College and New Bern. 

During the business meeting plans were 
made to have a North Carolina Breakfast at 
the national convention in December and Mr. 
Putman pointed out some features of the 
convention. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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CHICAGO SINGING 
TEACHERS GUILD 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild has just completed the 
following song lists: 


SONGS BY 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
SonG List For SPECIAL 
OccasiIONS—CHRISTMAS 


AMERICAN SONG LIST 
« 
These publications by the Guild may be had 
for $1.00 to cover cost of mailing and band- 
ling by writing to the secretary—Hermanus 
Baer, Northwestern University School of Music, 
Evanston, Ill. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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Al Message rom the 


There are two important items which I would like to talk 
to you about at this time. The first is the TENTH Annual 
Convention to be held at Chattanooga, Tennessee December 
27-30th inclusive. I will not go into details concerning the 
program and the many outstanding features of the convention. 
Our editor has prepared a most interesting article on this 
subject which you will find elsewhere in the BULLETIN, and 
which I hope every member will read. 


I would, however, like to point out some reasons why I 
feel it is important for members to make a ‘real effort’ to 
attend our national conventions, and particularly this one at 
Chattanooga. We should all remember that only once a year 
do we have the opportunity to meet as a UNITED GROUP 
from every part of the country. Scattered as we are, and 
coming from all forty-eight states and Canada, CONVEN- 
TION-TIME is the only occasion when we can meet with our 
colleagues, to discuss with each other the many problems 
of our profession and to make plans for the greater improve- 
ment of our association. 

Our organization has miraculously survived the first ten 
years of tremendous activity and constant growth amid much 
trial and tribulation. During these years we have learned a 
lot about how to operate an association of singing teachers on 
the national level. We have gone through the ‘growing-pain 
stage’, and at times the going has been difficult and rough. 
As the old Chinese proverb aptly says, “The diamond cannot 
be polished without friction, nor the man perfected without 
trials." This can be paraphrased to adequately describe the 
growth and development of our National Association. 

So now, as we come to the end of our first decade, we 
must take advantage of the experiences gained in the hard 
way, and make careful plans for the future. During these 
years we have developed many new and brilliant leaders in 
our profession. New leaders have new ideas, and we must take 
cognizance of them. New life and new blood in an organiza- 
tion like ours, often means much greater progress, and 
we must go forward. Then too, our administrative set-up must 
be broadened and expanded to meet our growing needs. Ways 
and means must be found to make our influence felt in all 
places where the teaching of singing is practiced. These in- 
clude the public schools, the choral and choir groups and in 
other phases of music education. Another matter which to 
me is of vital importance is this—to give incentive and reason 
for the study of singing, our students must be provided with 
the opportunities they must have to perform in public, and 
audiences, must be found to hear them. I .have come to the 
conclusion, that one of the solutions to this problem of public 
performance for our singers today, is the development of 
operatic enterprises in all sections of the country. This means 
that the National Association must establish a summer work- 
shop especially devoted to the opera—to teach our teachers 
how to establish and present operas in their own local 
communities. These and. other. matters must be considered 
by our membership, and the place to do it is at the national 
convention. 

The second item that I would like to discuss with you, 
also has to do with opportunities for our students to sing 
in public. I would like to propose to the membership of 
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NATS, a nation-wide competition and award, whch I would 


call “The NATS Singer of the Year Award.” I believe he 
time has come and that the time is ripe for our Natio ral? 


Association to launch such a project. Such a competition 
been conducted very successfully by our Boston Chapter, ; ad 
it has met with great favor by teachers, students and he 
general public. I am convinced that it is the duty of all s ch 
organizations of teachers such as ours to see to it that ve 


meet the threat of constantly diminishing singing opport n-/ 


ities of public performance for our students, and meet it 

with a vigorous and worth-while program designed to crc :te 

these much needed incentives. I propose that we begin he 

contests in 1955. I have asked the Vocal Education Cc n- 

mittee to work out the details of the various regional . nd 

national contests, and have them ready for announcemeni at 
the convention in Chattanooga. However, the basic essen ial 
facts are as follows: 

1. Each regional district will hold annual contests to de‘: 
mine the finest singer and one alternate (in case of ill- 
ness, etc.). The winner must be of high professional 
calibre. Only one winner and one alternate shall be 
selected from each district. 

2. The eight regional district winners (one from each dis- 
trict) will compete at the annual convention, and the 
winner will be designated the “NATS Singer of the 
Year.” I propose that the. first national competition be 
held at the 1955 convention. 

3. The award will consist of: 

a. Runner-ups in each regional district should be pro- 
vided with engagements in communities throughout 


the district at moderate fees, etc. Local chapters and 


study groups should sponsor these appearances. 

b. The national winner would be guaranteed eight con- 
certs by the National Association (one from each 
district ). 

c. A year’s contract with one of the major artists’ bureaus. 
(1 am assured by at least one of our leading bureaus, 
that if the winner is selected by a jury consisting of 
a representative of each of the two leading bureaus, 


and one nationally known conductor and one nationally | 


known 
bureau 
singer, that we can expect co-operation from ‘his 
bureau at least, in offering the NATS Singer of the Year 


music critic, and if the representative of the 


a years’ booking contract.) This year’s contract will f 


include the eight concerts (one in each district ), which 
the National Association must guarantee. 
4. The advantages that will accrue to our association ; re: 
a. A tremendous incentive to singing teachers and to our 
students. Only students of NATS members of co: : 
will be eligible. 
b. A great stimulus to the association in matters of : ew 
well-qualified members. Also, a great incentive ‘or 


our present membership. It will give us much-nec ed 
financial help for our expenses. Especially will is 
competition provide the most favorable and desir: ble 
type of publicity and public relations. 

a (Continued on page 22) 
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7.7 ME FOR THANKSGIVING 


Again, the release of the November 
issue Of THE BULLETIN occurs coinci- 
dentally with the Thanksgiving season. 
Aside from personal reasons for our 
a knowledgment of gratitude at this time we, as citizens of 
the greatest country in the world, are grateful indeed for 
tle liberty that comes from a well-earned and general overall 
freedom of action and thought, which in turn affords im- 
nunity from unscrupulous domination by national dictator- 
ships in the practice of our chosen profession of the teaching 
o singing. The inner functioning of a democracy may be 
honeycombed and interlaced with unnecessary regulations, 
laws and a miscellany of bureaucracy, but we are still a free 
nition of individuals to come and go about lawfully, as we 
p ease. 

We are thankful that the National Association of Teachers 


‘}o° Singing has assumed its rightful place within the ranks 


of prominent music teacher and music educator organiza- 
tions, and that as a result we as teachers may have the 
aivantages of functioning in unity and under national colors. 
As the years roll on, there should be present a still stronger 
united front, with a resultant influence, in bringing to the 
country at large an unassailable, legitimate standard for the 
vocal art, as well as for the procedure of its ethical conduct. 

The Thanksgiving period provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity in which to reconsecrate ourselves to the task of carry- 
ing forward the gospel of singing into the hearts and throats 
of all those who are anxious to receive it, and at the same 
time to do our share in keeping this country of ours music- 
minded through the advancement of the high estate of 
music and culture. 


AVA. 


|THE ESSENCE OF GOOD TONE 


When, over a period of years, one encounters vocal sounds 
in profusion, in solo audition, performance and otherwise, he 
is apt to find himself asking ~he ever recurring question — 
what is really the essence of a good tone, on what is it based, 
and what might be considered a standard by which that 
particular element can be fairly adjudicated? And, on the 
other hand, what lines of technical procedure and thought 
on the part of the teacher, what precedents, are being set 
u> as guides to produce so wide a variation of vocal pro- 
diction as is heard here, there and elsewhere? 

We are familiar with the set pattern of the academic 
d-finition of a good tone, yet it cannot be denied that there 
ase evidences in our current voice world of apparent confusion 
ir or neglect of the subject. From the multitudes of variegated 
types of sounds actually heard (many of them not entirely 
urpleasant), one wonders whether the idea of cultivating 
the basis of a solid tonal structure is made dependent upon 
some form of vocal sound that the teacher feels is his own 
personal auditory or other concept and property, perhaps at 
the expense of natural physiological, anatomical and scien- 


tific laws. Or perchance, whether the instructor may like, too 
} “ell perhaps, to re-hear the specific characteristics of a tone 
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th From the Editor's Desk... . 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with.—Horace 


which he or she sang in the days of their prime, and therefore 
insists upon its perpetuation regardless of the singer's equip- 
ment and possible limitations. Or again, could it be traced 
through channels of the teacher's simple /ike or dislike alone, 
of this or that type of vocal sound, and that a somewhat fanciful 
procedure of instruction based on like or dislike solely, be- 
comes the order of the day? As to whether all or some or none 
of the foregoing phases of conjecture might be given some 
measure of license in the teaching approach, is a debatable 
subject. 

Undoubtedly it will be said that there cannot be absolute 
standardization of “finished” tonal sound as such, because 
of many contributory factors representing pure individualism 
such as the innate traits of native equipment, the varying 
elements of quantity, quality (an aesthetic characteristic not 
measured by scientific law) and, to some degree, the musical 
intelligence and imagination of the individual, which natur- 
ally have their specific bearings on the ultimate sound-produc- 
ing presentation. With this statement there can be little or 
no controversy. 

However, beneath it all (literally and figuratively) there 
is a phase of standardization that results from the insis- 
tence on the teacher's part of laying down the essentials 
of fundamental voice use in accordance with those well 
established and familiar principal physical, psychological and 
scientific laws and precepts, the details of which are here 
prohibited by space limitations. Regardless of the old saying 
that everyone hears the values of a tonal sound with different 
ears, the singer’s acquisition and ability to make use of these 
fundamentals form the basic element in essence that the dis- 
criminating listener can detect. With the employment of 
these same fundamentals, the virility of the finished tone in 
performance at once becomes obvious even though colored, 
as it must be, by the varying characteristics of the singer's 
native talent and artistry. Inversely, there appears frequently 
the urge to build finished products on the development 
of visible talent alone, such as impressionism, style, personality 
and other similar contributing assets rather than on the 
legitimate vocal foundation which actually forms the standard 
sub-structure and framework for later necessary application of 
the aesthetic, and which becomes a matter of methodical 
study — not haste. 

Thus it would seem, with reason, that the widely-heard 
varieties of vocal production, could be drawn more protectively 
into a uniform basic sound which, when present forms the 
“core” or essence of the singer’s tone in an obvious manner and 
becomes strangely homologous as between individuals. This, 
when combined with the other essential contributory embellish- 
ments of the singer's individualism and artistic capabilities, 
gives to us the absolute and unabridged good tone after which 
we are seeking and which we want to hear. But, in the last 
analysis, it is through this recognition of the presence or 
absence of the fundamental tonal base, that there can be 
determined the standard measure and value of the tone — 
good or bad. A number of years ago the National Associa- 
tion issued a well studied official document entitled “Training 

(Continued on page 12) 
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the Vocal Instrument,’ embodying basic laws and_pre- 
cepts of teaching singing, which remain as sound today 
as then. In other words, their application to the develop- 
ment of the voice makes for the basic essence of good tone. 


“The foundation of talent is imagination, which is not, if 
I understand aright, anything else than sensibility of mind: 
just as sensibility, perhaps, is nothing else than the imag- 
ination of the heart.” Alexandres Vinet. 


HAVE YOU A NEW SEAL? 


As of the writing of this editorial, the national 
secretary reports that only 31 sales of the asso- 
fs} ciation’s “member” seals have been made. Cover- 
oS ing as it does a period of a year and over, this 
is indeed no record at all. 

This relatively new insignia was brought into being 
through the requests by numerous members of the organiza- 
tion for some sort of symbol that would give conspicuous 
identification to the fact that the individual using it was 
a member of NATS. Also, it was designed to overcome the 
objection that the older monogram seal consisting of the 
NATS initials was frequently confused with other organiza- 
tions bearing the same initials. Accordingly, a new member- 
ship seal was prepared which took care of these complaints — 
but where is the national response? Ample publicity has 
been given in THE BULLETIN over an extended period, for 
the benefit of those who care to read. 

The other day a professional card bearing the new seal 
was received at the office of the editor from a western 
member, and its appearance on this communication was an 
impressive one. How about your stationery and professional 
publicity? Does it bear this new identification mark which 
certifies that you are a member of a great association? There 
is a large supply of these seals on hand in the office of the 
national secretary; he is most anxious to see a widespread 
distribution. 


“There is a natural aristocracy among men. The grounds 
of this are virtue and talents . ° 
Thomas Jefferson 


PLEASE BE THOUGHTFUL! ~ 


Well over 30 copies of the September issue of THE 
BULLETIN were returned to the editor's desk, because of 
carelessness on the part of members who, evidently, had 
moved and had not taken the trouble to leave a forwarding 
address. This lack of courtesy becomes the direct cause of 
additional expense in BULLETIN routine and the expending 
of a very considerable amount of time, energy and patience 
in tracing down the new address and restoring correct BUL- 
LETIN circulation. The normal burden of maintaining the 
roster of BULLETIN membership and its application to 
proper distribution, falls heavily upon the shoulders of our 
hard-working assistant editor Harold C. Luckstone. The extra 
burden placed on him by membership thoughtlessness is, 
putting it mildly, unwarranted and unnecessary. This also af- 
fects contiguously the routine of other officers. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Here is the remedy—a simple one. If you have moved and 
have not in the meantime notified Mr. Harold C. Lucksto +e, 
37 Washington Square West, New York 11, N. Y., ple. se 
be sure to leave a complete and accurate forwarding addr 5; 
with the superintendent of your building or with the po; al 
authorities; also sufficient money to finance the forward: rg 
of your copy to the new address. 


There is another angle to this matter of “returned” Bt - 
LETINS which few members appreciate. Under the pres at 
type of soft cover format and wrapper mailing, by the ti: 1¢ 
the magazine has reached its intended but unclaimed desti: .- 
tion and has been returned to New York (at the expense >f 
the association), its general physical condition is usually so 
dilapidated as to preclude its further use for distribution 
such as was made possible when THE BULLETIN cont at 
was enclosed in a heavier cover and mailed flat in a pvo- 
tecting envelope. 

Let's be thoughtful! 


All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that go. 
men do nothing. Edmund Burke 


ETHICS FOR YOUTH 


The matter of professional ethics is more often than not | 


thought of as applying strictly to the adult. Each of the 
well known vocal teacher organizations takes pride in a 
code of its own making but, in general, all of these reflect 
a major emphasis on the establishing of a standard of con- 
duct to be employed by and between the adult — the teacher. 
Among other important features this embraces the subject 
of proselytism. 

But do we often stop to think that on frequent occasions 
one of the most dangerous and perhaps least controllable 
forms of proselyting is carried on, either wittingly or other- 
wise by the student? A vocal teacher in one of our large 
music institutions once remarked that the danger period in 
this respect for the instructor was the students’ noon lunch 
hour. This situation, of course, is in no way confined to 
the institution, but occurs at all hours among the private 
vocal studios. This seemingly intense desire on the part of 
one student, at times a natural one, to extol the virtues or 
the virtuousities of his or her teacher to the pupil of an- 
other, and generally to the latter's disadvantage, frequently 
leads to the inception of doubt in the mind of the recipicnt 
of the glamorous news, so that sooner or later there arises a 


a 


= 


well developed dissatisfaction on the part of the pupil at | 


the receiving end. The obvious result is that before lcag 
a student’s name is missing from its original roster. Oc a- 


sionally accompanists, too, have been known to become 1- [ 


volved in a matter of this nature. 
(Continued on page 18) 


COME TO THE N.A.T.S. CONVENTION 
December 27-30, 1954 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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by Robert M. Taylor, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


Practically all of the voice students of the senior high 
school and junior college age are plagued with fears, inhibi- 
tions and misapprehensions of one sort or another. Usually 
tte student will be vaguely aware of these, but seldom 
dues he realize the extent to which these factors form serious 
ohstacles to his progress in singing. These problems may 
range from a slight timidity to a complete misunderstanding 
0: what constitutes proper tone color and its production. 

In teaching a student of this age, it is imperative that the 
teicher keep constantly in mind that the most powerful 
motivation is the desire to stand well in the eyes of his 
gioup, tO maintain status, — to preserve the ego. In the 


¥ccurse of voice lessons, the student will be asked to do 
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things which are new and different and about which he will 
feel somewhat embarrassed. The net result may be a distinct 
inprovement but if*the student thinks it makes him appear 
foolish, he cannot give full cooperation. It will be necessary 
for the teacher to completely reassure the student that he 
does not appear ridiculous before the device can be retained 
and utilized. 

The average teacher is prone to rely exclusively on the 
customary jargon (breath support, open throat, placement 
of tone, etc.) to solve all singing problems. This is not 
to say that these devices are ineffective in themselves. On 
the contrary, they are the heart and soul of voice teaching, 
but only when used with a student who feels secure. Any 
teaching procedure, when used on a student who feels that 
his status.is put in jeopardy thereby, will be relatively un- 
fruitful. This is the solution to the puzzle found so often 
where the intelligent, capable student seems to be trying but 
makes no progress. 

The new student is not and cannot be a blank page. He 
has already formed certain attitudes and concepts before he 
comes into the studio. Most of the time many of these 
pre-conceived ideas are erroneous and occasionally they 
border on the fantastic. The student brings his whole per- 


sonality into the studio,—his hopes, fears, inhibitions, and, 


particularly with the insecure student, the emotions determine 
his philosophies and actions far more than mere words from 
a ceacher, no matter how much the latter is respected for his 
teiching ability. Because of this, it is impossible to treat 
the voice as a separate unit. More often than not, the major 
part of the lesson time must be spent in eliminating wrong 
concepts and the consequent undesirable habit patterns before 
the correct procedures can be established. 

One of the most common psychological problems which 
form obstacles in the path of the young and timid singer is 
the problem of the “new” tone. In the course of early study 
the devices of the teacher bring a different sound from the 
theoat of the student. Many times he will, as a matter of 
coascious Or unconscious reaction, avoid the “different” sound 
and endeavor to use the teacher’s procedures to perpetrate the 
habitual sound. This, of course, gets nowhere. The under- 
ly ng difficulty is due to the fact that the new tone color makes 


the student sound peculiar or unfavorably conspicuous to 


himself and, being very sensitive, cannot see how it would 
be otherwise to anyone listening, hence his reluctance to 
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accept and maintain the new tone. The problem is an 
emotional one and it must be patiently explained to the 
student that no matter how familiar or psychologically com- 
fortable he may be with a certain tone production, it does 
not follow that the tone is worth retaining, and that unless 
the tone sounds different, there can be no progress. Some 
serious students are actually dismayed to realize that in order 
to gain any improvement there must be a definite change 
in tone color. Occasionally the puzzlzed student will say, 
in mild defense of his reticence, “But — that’s just my natural 
voice!” To which the answer should be, — “I’m sorry, but 
that is your habitual voice. There's a real difference.” 

Many times the reluctance to change is due to an unfortunate 
decision made on erroneous information. For example, a young 
soprano might decide firmly to be an alto because of a chance 
remark of an untrained but well-meaning relative or because 
of an unhappy experience with a high note or simply because 
of a teen-age fad of the moment. Many fruitless hours have 
been spent by teachers who were not aware of such a decision 
on the part of the student. The teacher prescribes the vocal 
exercises which will accomplish his objective, and the student 
turns the exercise to 4is own purposes, and neither realizes 
that the other has a different goal in mind. This was illustrated 
strikingly not long ago. A teacher had helped a young college 
student to get an excellent “placement,” but for several weeks 
following, the work had to be done all over’ again and the 
“placement” re-established at each lesson. Finally the teacher, 
in understandable exasperation, asked why the work had to 
be done again each time. The answer was — “My mother does 
not like that new tone.” As might be expected, the mother 
was not musically trained in any way. 


It is a common thing for a young student to pre-suppose 
certain faults or deficiencies in the voice and to set about 
adopting certain remedial procedures or policies. The tragedy 
lies in the fact that sincere and devoted use of a wrong device 
does not make it beneficial and in reality the “medicine” so 
faithfully taken for the supposed “disease” has caused more 
damage than if the “disease” were a reality. For example, our 
young people have heard so much criticism of the nasal 
tone that they (and not without good reason) sometimes ac- 
quire a real dread of falling into nasal singing. As a con- 
sequence, in order to avoid such, they promptly assume that 
any tone which has a center of feeling toward the front of 
the face or “in the mask” is flirting with nasality and they 
will have none of it. Because of this unspoken dread, the 
teacher is practically stymied in his efforts to secure a real 
forward, bright, ringing placement in the student. To make 
matters worse, the student’s confidence in the teacher is 
sometimes shaken when he finds himself seemingly driven 
into the very abyss that he has taken such pains to avoid. 
Of course, the student seldom admits or realizes until long 
afterward that it ~vas his analysis of the situation that was 
completely wrong. 

High school students are, because of their stage of ado- 
lescence, particularly sensitive to the demands of the ego to 
maintain status in the eyes of their contemporaries. The wise 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Foreign oLanguages a. Vice Student (Continued from page 4) 


Dumas probably owes no little part of his notoriety to the 
opera, La Traviata. 


Of all the languages available for a singer in this country, 
I maintain that English is and should be the basic language. 
However, the singing of English presupposes the voice 
teacher's ability to teach it. In many cases, the teacher is 
not too well qualified in this respect. In the training of 
students, | recommend a well prepared course in Phonetics 
and English diction directed to the needs of the singer and 
teacher of voice. We should first be able to sing well the 
language we speak. 

Similarly, the singing of any other language presupposes 
the voice teacher's ability to coach or teach it correctly. This 
cannot be done without a good background in the grammar. 
Not even the Italian of the traditional Bel Canto falls into 
steadfast rules, although it is usually learned by voice students 
this way. For one example, the third person plural of the 
present tense has a displaced accent, and occasionally the 
natural accent of the music is misleading. One should know 
Italian grammar in order to properly sing Italian. Just re- 
cently I had occasion to observe a reputable voice coach 
teach very faulty Italian diction. I am certain from hearing 
many recitals that this is not exceptional. The student is not 
to be blamed for all the mispronunciation that issues forth 
in the recital hall. 

If such a program as suggested here were accepted, we 
might still want to eventually teach some songs in foreign 
language to the advanced and curious student. Which language 
then should be first? I must agree here with the traditional 
idea of Italian first. It is vocal and does not contain the 
consonaytal problem of German nor the nasal-vowel problem 
of French. However, I have noted in many catalogues of 
colleges with strong music departments, that the Italian 
language oft times is not offered. 

The question then arises as to what to do about all of 
the German lieder and French art songs, since vocally some of 
the songs can be used at a very early stage in the student's vocal 
development. We need not do without them, since suitable 
and singable translations can be made. Dr. Theodore Baker 
need not continue to serve us forever. Primarily, this is a 
literary problem. However, it can be solved. It is suggested 
that a common, generally-agreed upon set of translations be 
made available to all publishers. Such a project might be 
a good one for our own N.A.T.S. organization to sponsor. 

Unless we accept this solution, we might as wel! campaign 
for the Moussorgsky songs to be sung in the original Russian; 
or, if someday the Chinese culture would rise to great im- 
portance, we would be obligated to sing their songs in the 
original language — that is, if we are consistent with present- 
day practice. It is also noticed that the songs of Dvorak are 
seldom done in Czechoslovakian nor the Grieg songs in 
Norwegian. These songs are included in the repertoire of 
most young students and logically enough are listed with 
the English group. Yet singing these songs in their original 
tongue is as logical as having our students parrot back 
faulty German, Italian, and French. If English is suitable 
for one foreign composer, why then is it not suitable for 
another? In my year of study in Milan, Italy, I heard only 
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two leider recitals, and one was by a student who was able 
to speak German. 

In no country, with which I am acquainted, are students 
asked to sing foreign languages prior to having a_ well 
developed technique based upon their own language. T)-is 
is psychologically and educationally sound, ané I stron; ly 
recommend this course of action to you. 

In summary then, let us think about the possibility of 
training our students thoroughly in English repertoire; wh 
good English diction; using suitable translations of the Itali:n 
German, and French. Then after the vocal technique is w | 
established —and only then—begin the study of forei n 
literature in the original tongue. This last step should o1 'y 
be done in conjunction with or after the study of languag s. 
Let us not apologize for our English. It is a cultural tong ic 
and can be every bit as expressive as French, German, >r 
Italian. And, of course, one thing in favor of singing ‘n 
English is that everyone can understand it. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 7) 


our theories and we, like the philosophers and religionis:s, 
fight back. If we could have taken the results in proper 
perspective we would not have been in difficulty. 

If we analyze the difficulty we find that it arises out of 
two causes. First, some scientists, successful in restricted 
areas of voice study, generalized and began to teach voice. 
They were dogmatic and relentless in their theories, and some 
of the results of their teaching were very bad. The other 
source of difficulty lay in the fact that some teachers of 
voice took the restricted findings of scientists and, being 
inexpert in the handling of material and facts, erected schemes 
of voice training which had in them more of science than 
of art, and again the results were bad. 

Now let us conclude and bring these arguments together. 
Unless a person holds to extreme solipsism, I think he would 
agree that human beings are basically physical and that the 
voice is a wonderful physical mechanism. It is made up of 
sets of muscles which need to be trained to operate with 
proper coordination. In so far as this observation is true, 
specific and restricted scientific studies can help us. But 
we must remember that man is much more than a mechanism. 
He has a mind and an emotional structure, which, coup!ed 
with his body makes of him a spiritual being. In dealing with 
this area of the spirit we as artists, must retain our supremacy. 
We train our ears to listen for free, uninhibited, express‘ve 
and beautiful emission of tone. As we habituate the ms- 
culature to perform correctly, we may bring into focus usable 
facts of scientific voice discovery. But the isolated facts of 
science must never be allowed to interfere with the final 
result which lies in the realm of value and manifests it-clf 
in expressive and beautiful singing. 


COME TO THE N.A.T.S. CONVENTION 
December 27-30, 1954 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Chapter Votes . . 


IN 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The Nashville Area Chapter of NATS met 
for dinner and program on Saturday, Oct. 16, 
1)54. Members presented included Mr. Syd- 
n:y Dalton, president; Mrs. Jos. Van Sickle, 
scc.-treasurer; Mr. Louis Nicholas, regional 
governor; Mr. Genter Stephens, Mrs. Robert 
C racey, and Mr. Henry Arnold. 

Mr. Delbert Sterrett was present as a guest 
o Mr. Nicholas. Following the business meet- 
ing, Mr. Arnold delivered a paper entitled 
“solo versus Choir Singing.” The paper was 
prepared by Miss Irma Lee Batey who was 
uiable to be present at the meeting. Mr. 
Nicholas outlined plans for the Convention 
a Chattanooga in December. The next meet- 
ing will be held Nov. 21, at the home of Mr. 
Sydney Dalton, president of the chapter. 


MAINE 


The Maine Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing held a meeting and 
Study Program on Saturday, Oct. 23, at the 
home of Mrs. Charles P. Carroll, 70 Deering 
Street, Portland. 

The program took the form of a lecture 
recital, “To Be or Not To Be—Shall We Sing 
It in English?” recently presented at the New 
England Day of the Boston Chapter. Mrs. 
Louise Baxter Colgan, past president of the 
Maine Chapter was the commentator, Miss 
Marcia Merrill, secretary of the chapter illus- 
trated with verses from the “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix,” of Saint Saéns, in French and 
English; the seemingly untranslatable “Staend- 
chen” of Richard Strauss, “Ecstasy” by Rum- 
mel, poem by Duncan Scott, and “Let All My 
Life Be Music’ of Spross. Miss Madeline 
Perazzi, president, ably interpreted and sup- 
ported at the piano. A study period followed 
in which some fifteen members and guests 
participated. Tea was served later. 


A 
BOSTON 


On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 17, about two 
hindred NATS and friends gathered in Recital 
Hall at Boston University College of Music. 
Tie occasion was the Boston Chapter’s New 
Eigland Day, and was perhaps the most 
interesting and varied program it had ever 
p-esented. Representatives from all six New 
Eigland states attended, with especially large 
dlegations from Maine, Connecticut, and 
Rnode Island. It was a two-session program, 
b:oken by a most enjoyable dinner and social 
hour at the nearby Red Coach Grill. 

The afternoon session opened with greetings 


(Continued from page 9) 


from Charles Pearson, president, Boston Chap- 
ter, and lieutenant governor, Eastern District. 
He brought up a number of matters pertinent 
to the well being and progress of the chapter. 
Gertrude Ehrhart, member of the National 
Committee on Study Groups, then told us 
briefly of plans for the coming season in this 
field. 

Philip Treggor, president, Connecticut Chap- 
ter, then led a discussion on the subject of 
Student Recitals. The ways in which recitals 
are handled by various schools and colleges, 
as well as by private teachers, was talked over 
from many angles; even to such matters as 
finances, refreshments, and appropriate dress. 
It was generally conceded that such affairs are 
a “must,” since ability to face an audience 
is as important part of learning to sing, but 
it was stressed that the less experienced the less 
able. 

A short lecture recital by members of the 
Maine Chapter followed; the subject, “To be 
or Not To Be—shall we sing it in English?” 
Comments were made by Louise Baxter Col- 
gan, past president, Maine Chapter, and the 
illustrations were by Marcia Merrill, secretary, 
Maine Chapter, accompanied by Madeline Per- 
azzi, president, Maine Chapter. Miss Merrill 
sang three songs of varying types—first in the 
original language then in the English trans- 


lation. It was all most interesting, but left 
many feeling just as we had in the first 
place on this very controversial subject. 


Mrs. Colgan stressed the fact that in opera it 
is often important to know every phase of 
meaning; but in the final analysis, the agree- 
ment seemed to be that at least in songs there 
is no adequate substitute for the pattern ot 
the poets original words. this 
feature came the Voice Clinic, always a matter 
of great interest to our audiences. The dis- 
tinguished panel was made up of Anna Woll- 
man, Mt. Holyoke College; Florence J. Bar- 
biers, Colby Junior College; Helen Hubbard, 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation; and Mar- 
shall Bryant, Westbrook Junior College. Ger- 


Following 


trude Tingley, national registrar, was mod- 
erator and introduced the young singers: Ida 
Squatrito, Nancy Simmons, Curt Allen, Flor- 
ence Lindahl, Patricia Love and Warren Pyle. 
This group proved to be an exceptionally good 
one in that no one was too immature to war- 
rant criticism, nor too perfect to leave any 
room for constructive suggestion. The audience 
was friendly and appreciative of the willing- 
ness of these y ung people to take part in 
this event. 

The evening session began with a few words 
from the president, Charles Pearson, after 
which he introduced our national president, 
Bernard U. Taylor. Mr. Taylor spoke with 
great sincerity, and gave us a brief picture 
of the beginnings of our organization, telling 
us of many events in its development and 
progress. He warmed our hearts by speaking 
enthusiastically of the Boston Chapter’s work, 
spurred us on to strive for greater achieve- 
ments in the coming season. It was a great 
pleasure to have Mr. Taylor with us. 

The next event was a talk “Stage Deport- 
ment for the Singer,” by Miss Marie Bergeron, 
a valued member of the Boston Chapter, whose 
musical affiliations are many. This talk, pre- 
sented at one of our local study group meet- 
ings was repeated by special request. Unfor- 
tunately, the scenery for the opera which was 
to follow, made it impossible for Miss Berger- 
on’s assistant to demonstrate, but still it was 
most interesting. She touched on all points 
of stage deportment, from the matter of a 
preview of the stage, piano setting, etc. to 
the last bow after the last encore. If we 
would all try to stress the points she men- 
tioned with our pupils, there would be less 
awkward walks, unattractive bows and sloppy 
postures. 

The final and keenly anticipated event was 
the opera, “Comedy On The Bridge,” by 
Bohuslav Martinu, presented by the Hartt 
Opera Guild of the Julius Hartt Musical Foun- 
dation, directed by Dr.’Moshe Paranov. The 
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educators this writer finds numerous advocates and bountiful 
documentation that instruction, to be genuine, should be a 
combination of improving skills to meet challenging life 
situations, as well as accumulation of purposeful, significant, 
and appropriate knowledge. One of the above cannot be 
useful to an individual without the other. The learning 
situation for the student in the teaching of singing, then, 
should be filled with challenging concepts as well as purpose- 
ful and appropriate facts to be learned. What an ideal 
situation for a genuine functioning of the above may be 
provided in a singing lesson! To be effective in helping 
to bring about the general growth of their students teachers 
must avail themselves of every opportunity to challenge 
the thinking and decisions as well as prescribe and teach 
information germane to the problem faced. For greater 
specification, take for example the research necessary for 
the preparation of a recital, as well as the challenging aspects 
of appearing before a body of critical listeners. Could not 
the educative process be in operation in bountiful measure 
in such an experience? 


Teaching morality through the circumstances, essences, and 
implications of significant songs can become one of the 
most fruitful procedures of the teacher. Songs such as, 
“Mit einer Wasserlilie’ by Grieg, “Der Wegweiser” by 
Schubert and the hundreds of others of similar import, all 
offer excellent opportunities for actual teaching of morality. 
The teacher, however, must first of all know the poetic back- 
ground meanings and implications of the words and music 
if he is to properly guide the student along appropriate lines. 
Many of us spend countless hours in search of material, 
backgrounds, and essences pertinent to instructing the student 
in poetry. Would that music editors include more infor- 
mation about the words and music, composer, et cetera in the 
manuscripts we purchase. 

The ideas which we have discussed have been constantly 
used by many great teachers today, in fact, they may seem 
a little out-dated; however, many continue to persist in 
treating the singing lesson as a procedure for the development 
of tone production exclusively. If Voice Education in 
America is to mature we must work diligently for the 
growth of the whole student. 


“There are two things to which we never grow accustomed 
—the ravages of time and the injustice of our fellow-men.” 


Talleyrand - De Perigord 


TO OUR PROSPECTIVE ADVERTISERS! 
THE REASONS WHY 


The story can be summed up in the following sen- 
tences. THE BULLETIN is a most excellent medium for 
advertising publicity— 

Because—it reaches into all the important vocal studios 
of the nation. 

Because—from these studios there emanates the pur- 
chasing power for vocal music (solo and choral )— 
music books (text and otherwise )—pianos, record- 
ings and recorders—studio, choral and choir loft 
equipment—together with a broad scope of mis- 
cellaneous musical accessories. 

Because—THE BULLETIN is devoted exclusively to the 
interests and advancement of a strongly organized 
and influential body of professional teachers, whose 
work involves the constant use of the materials 
supplied by music publishers and allied industries. 

Because—advertising in THE BULLETIN is limited and 
highly selective. Therefore, it is of the type to 
attract the serious attention of the teacher-reader, 
the student and the singing artist. The advertising 
rates are reasonable in price range. 

Because—the National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, as an organization is a staunch advocate of good 
vocal music, American and foreign, in all its varied 
forms. THE BULLETIN offers a direct and effective 
medium of contact between the composer, music 
publisher and the vocal teacher. It is with the 
latter that the authority and responsibility rest in 
connection with the selection, teaching and inter- 
pretation of vocal repertoire, for its use by the 
singer in studio and in public performance. 

The National Association, as an organization repre- 
sents the majority of the established teachers of singing 
throughout the United States. It is hoped that as such, 
a closer understanding of its ideals, aims and its great 
potentialities as a source of purchasing power in the 
field of vocal music will eventually materialize on 
the parts of the publishers of music and the distributors 
of musical accessories. 


"Good music is exactly as mysterious and complicated as an) 
other of the arts; and no more so. The way to appreciate it «s 
to hear st, and the way to understand it is to be familisr 
with it.” Deems Taylor (Men and Music) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
(Founded in 1922) 


(Member National Music Council) 


OBJECTIVES 


To improve the ethical principles of the pro- 
fession ~ To further knowledge and culture 
~ To promote cooperation and good fellowship 
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These questions lead us to a discussion of learning and 
motivation. 


Learning and Motivation 

If a psychologist interested in learning were asked how 
word associations come to be what they are he would per- 
hips reply that they are learned in the same way that all 
other responses are learned. If pressed for further details he 
right, as psychologist Neal Miller has done, discuss the gen- 
eral laws of learning in terms of four basic factors: drive, 
cue, response, and reinforcement. Each of these factors is 
important for learning, whether it occurs in the psychologist’s 
laboratory or in the studio of a teacher of singing. 


Drive, or motivation, refers to those states of the organism 
that arouse activity. Some of these states may be induced in 
all members of a species regardless of their past experiences, 
and these are called primary drives. Hunger, thirst and sex 
are such primary drives. Other motivational states may come 
to be induced by conditions which do not originally have 
this capacity but come to have it as a result of the life ex- 
periences of the individual. These are termed acquired drives. 
Most of our fears and social motives, such as ambition, are 
drives of this sort. 


Since the role of motivation is to activate the individual, it 
underlies all behavior. It is particularly important for learning. 
Without motivation the individual becomes inactive and does 
not try new responses. When a new response does not occur 
it cannot be learned. Further, motivation determines what 
response is the “correct” one for the individual. In general, 
“correct” tesponses are those that reduce on-going motivations 
and are the responses that are learned. It is not surprising that 
little learning takes place in the absence of motivation. 


Cue, refers to the changes in the environment that provide 
the signal for the elicitation of a particular response. Drive 
activates a person, cues determine which response he will 
make. Actually, learning may be considered as the building 
up of a relationship, or association, between a cue and a 
response. 

The response, of course, is a reaction by the individual. 
In novel situations, a whole series of responses may be tried 
out before one response becomes “learned” as the correct 
response in that cue situation. 

Reinforcement is the state of affairs which increases the 
sength of an association between a cue and a response. 
A reduction of drive will act to reinforce an immediately 
preceding cue-response event. In the absence of reinforce- 
ment the cue-response event may occur, but no learning will 
result. 

When we consider the formation of word associations 
against the background of learning principles, we can see 
that they will be learned only (a) as the individual is moti- 
vated to try them out, (b) as the appropriate cue situation 
is experienced, (c) as the response member of the associated 
pair actually occurs, and (d) as the response is followed by 
a rewarding, or reinforcing, state of affairs. Developmental 
psychologists have been concerned with the manner in which 
these conditions are met as the growing child learns a 
language. Presumably, at first, the child is motivated to gain 
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parental approval and is reinforced by the social rewards 
he gains for speaking. It is not long before he has learned 
a vast network of associated words. The practical utility of 
the verbal associative network is then so great that its con- 
tinued reinforcement is guaranteed. When we note that 
words act as symbols of other things, the usefulness of the 
network becomes obvious. The running off of chains of asso- 
ciations is a very facile process. Problems may be solved 
symbolically by associative means and the solutions applied 
directly in behavior without a long period of overt trial and 
error. This, of course, is one of the important ways in which 
language habits can modify human behavior. 


Language and Other Behavior 

Scientific investigation into the exact manner by which 
verbal habits modify various aspects of behavior is still in 
its infancy, but it is a growing field. Very recent studies have 
demonstrated significant language effects in such basic human 
activities as recall, perception, learning and problem solving. 

A clear example of the influence of word associations upon 
the order in which material is recalled was obtained in the 
following way. A group of stimulus and response words 
from the Kent-Rosanoff norms previously mentioned were 
arranged randomly in a list so that the associated words 
were not adjacent to one another. The associated words varied 
in strength from strong associations to weak ones. Subjects 
who recalled the words after one reading of the randomized 
list showed a strong tendency to remember the associated 
pairs together even though thy had been separated in the 
original list. Furthermore, there was a neat positive relation- 
ship between the strength of associations and this clustering 
tendency. 


Studies in perception have also shown the effects of asso- 
ciative processes. In the laboratory, it is possible to measure 
with great precision the time it takes to perceive, or recognize, 
a word. Although perception time is usually a matter of only 
a few hundred milliseconds, it has been shown that this 
measure may be still further reduced by preceding the per- 
ception test with the exposure of a word related associatively 
to the word to be perceived. 

In learning, long established verbal association chains have 
been shown to effect the acquisition of new habits. Astute 
teachers, of course, have always endeavored to tie new material 
in with subject matter which has already been mastered. 
Recent investigations have thrown light on the mechanisms 
that make this technique effective. 

Perhaps most remarkable of all is the way in which under- 
lying, even unconscious, associations may control the process 
of problem solving. Charles Cofer conducted an illuminating 
experiment in which the subjects were presented with a prob- 
lem requiring the tying together of two ropes hanging from 
a ceiling. The difficulty was that, while holding one string, 
the subject could not normally reach the other. One solution 
was tO set one rope swinging like a pendulum and then, 
while holding the other rope, to grab it at the end of a 
sweep. Prior to the experiment all the subjects learned several 
word lists. One of the lists included the words rope, swing, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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As a means of at least lessening the evil, it is recommended 
that vocal teachers as a body institute an educational course 
for the benefit and enlightenment of their students, first by 
showing them a printed copy of any code of ethics governing 
the professional conduct of the teacher, explaining just what 
is required thereby. In addition, there may then be stressed 
the point that this same relative procedure of personal con- 
duct, courtesy and idealism is expected of students, regardless 
of studio affiliations. Surely fairness in thinking and upright- 
ness of daily ethical deportment in the world of the student, 
should become a subject for youth guidance, concomitant 
with other vital phases of academic, cultural and professional 
training. This is a subject well worth considering seriously, 
although one more often avoided. 


The personal loyalty, well founded, of a student to his or 
her teacher is commendable and to be expected. Happily we 
can state that the record of this loyalty is an overall high one. 
But one more thought remains—the teacher must first set 
the example! 


“Most of the luxuries and many of the so-called comforts 
of life are not only not indispensable but positive hindrances 
to the elevation of mankind.” 

Thoreau 


195 4— CHRISTMAS 


It is, perhaps, a little early for THE 
BULLETIN staff to send its customary 
Christmas and New Year's greetings to 
* all members of the National Association, 
but the exigency caused by a mid-Novem- 
ber release makes necessary this somewhat 

premature expression of fraternalism 
based on the theory of —better early than never! 

In these days of turmoil, confusion and vexation we look 
for the spirit of goodwill among our fellows engendered 
and enhanced by the employment of the true spiritual values 
of the Christmastide. The universal practical application of 
the foregoing in daily life is sorely needed, even in the 
sphere closest to us—our own world of music. One of the 
National Association’s fundamental tenets of faith is based 
on the manifestation of this spirit of goodwill on the part of 
its members. 

The word Christmas bespeaks a kindlier feeling toward our 
fellow man, outwardly expressive, at times thoughtlessly so, 
through the giving of gifts, the use of greenery, the tree, 
the crib, lights, food, candles, games, rituals and a multitude 
of other evidences of peaceful goodwill. As a relatively young 
nation we have inherited customs of the Christmas celebra- 
tion from outside our own borders, the roots of Christian 
observance being enmeshed in the folklore of the ancient 
Druids, Scandinavians, Romans and the Egyptians. These are 
reflected in diverse phases in the past and current practices 
of our ancestral Europe, and there are but few homes in 
today’s America that do not employ some European symbol 
in the observance of the Yuletide. 

But harking back to the original theme, may it be remem- 
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(Continued from page 12) 


bered that once again the Christmastide brings its gracious 
reminder of our privilege and duty of engaging in the dis. 
semination of the goodwill product. Standing, as shortly we 
will be, on the threshold of a new year, let this element 
of human kindness mean much to us. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
1954 N.A.T.S. CONVENTION CITY 
A Warm Welcome To All 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LANGUAGE 


(Continued from page 17) 


and pendulum, in that order. This particular list was given 
to only one of several groups of subjects taking part in the 
experiment. The results showed that the male subjects in 
that group produced significantly more pendulum solutions 
than did those in the other groups. This was true even though 
the subjects never realized that the verbal learning and the 
problem situation were part of the same experiment. 

This experiment on problem solving and the demonstra- 
tions reported in the previous paragraphs have all dealt with 
relatively simple word associations. It might be well to note 
in conclusion that such investigations do not begin to cover 
the entire range of language influences. The assessment of 
the strength of word associations, the application of learning 
principles to their formation, and the exploration of their 
behavioral effects have enriched the study of psycholinguistics. 
But much remains to be done. There is little doubt that 
the language effects related to motivation and reinforcement 
are as extensive as those related to the associative, or cue- 
response, factors reviewed here. As research continues, and 
these and other influences become better known, the increased 
understanding of the complex role of language in behavior 
should lead both to more efficient application of the principles 
of psychology and to the more effective use of language. Such 
a development could only benefit all the arts and sciences that 
are concerned with these two fields. 

* This article is a digest of the content of two series of |:c- 

tures on psycholinguistics delivered before the N.A.1 5. 


workshops held at Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minve- 


sota, in August of 1953 and 1954. 


"Nothing is ever a failure, if out of it one lesson as ¥ 


been learned. Nothing is ever a failure if out of it we hve 
become more sympathetic or understanding.” 


—Emerion 


“Nothing can bring you peace but yourself.” 
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(Continued from page 13) 


voice teacher keeps this fact in mind when working with 
this age group and approaches the problems of vocal tech- 
nique accordingly. The manifestation of this desire to main- 
tin status will assume strange forms at times. For example, 
ater a rehearsal of a massed chorus, the guest director was 
asked to listen to a group of high school people who were 
p-eparing for the state contest, among whom was a lovely 
g tl who was, by all indications, anxious to be very “correct” 
i dress, word and action. When her turn came she sang 
with a fine voice, a volatile, passionate song with all the 


] fervor of the proverbial wooden Indian. The director com- 


piimented her and gave some help in realizing the true 
dramatic content of the song. The second time through was 
a copy of the first. He explained again, but the third time 
was another carbon copy. The director surmised the reason 
and corroborated it through a conversation with her music 
teacher later. The girl was “the” social leader of her town 
aid in her own mind she couldn't take any chances of 
jcopardizing her position by following the advice of some 
crack-pot voice teacher which would make her look ridic- 
ulous. Of course the average high school youngster doesn’t 
understand the need for being “in character” while singing 
the song. The paradox lies in the fact that he feels secure 
singing a characterization in his usual day-by-day deportment. 
He is innocently unaware of what a ludicrous picture it 
makes to the initiated. 


The desire for status causes the young folks to adopt the 
mannerisms of the current crooning favorites. They feel 
secure bécause they are doing the things that, when done 
by the movie stars, have the unanimous stamp of approval 
from their associates. 

Another time the choral director was giving try-outs for 
the boys glee club in a small high school. In order to let 
no talent go unused, every boy had been encouraged to present 


‘J himself for tryout. One junior approached the piano jauntily 
‘and announced with pride, “I’m a monotone!” The try-out 


demonstrated that he actually had a good voice and a good 
ear, but he showed no interest and did not join. Why then did 


jhe claim to be a monotone? He used it merely as a defense 


mechanism. By claiming to be a monotone there would be 
no embarrassment in case his musicianship should be found 
wanting in the last analysis. Many such students are unwilling 
to face the truth for this reason. It explains why a student 
will reach a certain stage of development and then go no 
farther even though it is obvious to the teacher that more 
progress is possible. They prefer not to know the truth. 
Tiey are happier with the belief that they could go ahead 


jand do fine things, but they are afraid to try it for fear 


that it isn’t so. 
There are several prevalent misunderstandings which plague 


] practically all beginning students. Time and anxiety can be 
‘| seved if these are discussed at the outset. In the first place, 


the changes in the tongue and use of lips, tongue, and jaw 
in diction exercises are not nearly so conspicuous to the 


} listener as they are to the student himself. In the second place, 


the use of the words “round,” “full,” and “mellow,” are 


quite misleading. We use those words to describe the attrib- 
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utes of a pleasant tone, but, actually speaking, the process 
of learning to sing is the acquiring of the ability to augment 
the overtones or partials in the vocal sound. When the novice 
hears these overtones coming into his tone color, he is baffled 
because the tone takes on a penetrating and often super- 
ficially harsh or scratchy quality; not round, full, and mellow, 
as he had anticipated. The explanation should be given that 
the growth in number and strength of these overtones will 
bring ultimately the bright, clear, ringing focus of tone which 
he so much admires in other singers. These overtones are 
usually quite high in frequency and will usually be heard by 
the new student as a rather penetrating, metallic edge to the 
voice, which he quite understandably endeavors to avoid. 


It is not unusual for beginners to have the firm belief that 
the voice is actually an unpredictable organ; that it somehow 
does not operate on the same principles as the other parts 
of the body, and that when one sings there is no way of 
knowing for sure what is going to happen at any given mo- 
ment and as a consequence they impose a rather rigid brac- 
ing grip on the voice in order to avoid minor disasters. This 
of course does nothing but create tension and bad tone color. 
It should be pointed out that the reason that the voice 
seems to misbehave or to suddenly deviate from proper ac- 
tivity in the first place was because it had been subjected to 
distortion or abuse originally, which had originated largely 
through skepticism or fear. 


There is a saying among missionaries that “there are no 
converts made on an empty stomach.” It seems to be equally 
true that the teaching of vocal exercises or techniques gains 
little so long as the student is plagued with fears and doubts 
regarding his voice, most of which he hardly recognizes 
and has no conception of the extent to which they will inter- 
were with his realizing the benefits afforded him by his 
voice teacher. 


* A condensation of an informal lecture given at the National Asso- 
ciation’s workshop, Lubbock, Texas, August 1954. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSIC TEACHERS ASS'N 
—N.A:T.S. 


At the fifth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Music 
Teachers Association held on Oct. 26, the Pittsburgh-Tri-State 
Chapter of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 
was in charge of the voice forum, with Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, 
president of the chapter, serving as chairman. This was the 
first occasion in connection with which the local group of 
NATS had been given the opportunity of assuming an active 
important participation in the meetings of the public school 
music teachers. 

The program included two films, “High Speed Motion 
Picture of the Human Vocal Chords (Bell Telephone Film) 
and “Your Voice” an English Encyclopedic Britannica Film; 
a program by the Peabody High School Choir, Jane Howard 
conductor; and a discussion of “Should a choral director have 
good vocal understanding and voice training?” The voice 
forum panel consisted of Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, chairman; 
Mathilda Flynn Edgar; Jacob A. Evanson, director vocal 
music in the Pittsburgh public schools; and McClurg Miller. 
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stage director was Dr. Elemer Nagy; the ac- 
companist Irene Kahn. This delightful one-act 
opera was done with fine spirit by the young 
professionals who made up the cast. Their 
voices were outstandingly good and diction 
amazingly fine. The cast was as follows: 
Josephine, Jacquelynne Moody; John, John 
Ferrante; The Brewer, Richard Park; Eva, Anita 
Carr; The Schoolmaster, John Philip Bogucki; 
The Friendly Sentry, Monroe Salzman; The 
Enemy Sentry, Antonio Montanari; The Friend- 
ly Officer, Philip Barnes. This amusing opera 
was a fine note on which to end a successful 
New England Day. 


NEW YORK 

The New York Chapter of NATS opened 
its season on October 25 at the studio of 
Arthur Gerry with a well attended meeting 
including visitors from other chapters. Pres- 
ident Grace Leslie introduced a brief business 
session, during which was passed an important 
resolution. 


Recently sent out to all chapter presidents 
was a letter from Margaret Sheridan, president 
of Twin-Cities Chapter, to this effect: “Please 
attend to the suggestion our chapter urges upon 
the 1954 convention: of enlarging or revising 
the representation on the national board, to 
include representation of all provinces; and fur- 
ther, to strike out the last paragraph of our 
present by-laws, which gives a majority of the 
Board the power to change or make anew 
any by-law .. .” 

Miss Leslie read the above quotation and 
in turn presented a resolution drawn up 
by the chapter executive board — which res- 
olution was immediately moved, seconded, and 
passed by the chapter: “Be it moved that the 
Twin-Cities Chapter be commended for the 
action taken to insure a democratic form of 
government in NATS and be it suggested that 
a committee of the presidents of chapters be 
immediately formed to propose concrete action 
to the national membership on the following 
points: 1/ Correcting the present situation 
which permits control of NATS policies and 
activities by a three-man majority of the 
Board of Directors; 2/ Revising the by-laws 
to assure democratic procedures in every aspect 
of ‘NATS affairs; and 3/ Assuring that the 
committee to consider and effect this revision 
be composed of impartial members, elected by 
the entire membership, not appointed, and 
that the conclusions of this committee be 
brought before the entire membership for 
discussion before final action is taken. —In 
this interest the New York Chapter suggests 
a general exchange of information among chap- 
ters on this subject, so that the impetus sup- 
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(Continued from page 15) 


plied by the Twin-Cities Chapter in their 
public-spirited endeavor can be strengthened 
and suitable action expedited.” 

The meeting proper then followed. Miss 
Leslie introduced Dr. Vincent Jones, chairman 
of the Music Education Department of New 
York University, who gave an enlightening 
talk on the “Importance of Voice Study in the 
Training of Music Educators.” Open discus- 
sion followed. 

The speaker widely known among educators 
as a theorist, musicologist, critic, composer, 
arranger, and editor, proved himself well 
versed in the field of vocal pedagogy. Unlike 
many college music department directors, Dr. 
Jones throughout his life has been most sym- 
pathetic towards the art of singing and _ its 
important position in teacher training. 

He first gave a brief summary of his Welsh 
background childhood days and his love for 
operatic aria records, all of which he knew 
by heart. In his teens, bent upon a singing 
career, he seriously took up voice study. In 
his twenties, he was convinced of possessing 
a tenor instrument of limitation, and there- 
after shifted his attention to the teaching field. 
Notwithstanding his outstanding repute as a 
harmony teacher, his interest in vocal art has 
remained supreme. 


Dr. Jones explained the necessary require- 
ments for a music educator, especially one in 
the public schools, and what his department 
advocates and demands of the student being 
trained for such work. Among the many 
branches of music study that the student has 
to cover, voice and piano may be described as 
“the essential tools of the trade.” Once in 
a while, a good voice or trained singer may 
appear in the department; but on the whole, 
the voices are mediocre to poor; and yet they 
must undergo good training and learn the 
refinement of good vocal performance. 

The speaker emphasized how all instru- 
mental teachers need almost as much vocal 
training as non-instrumentalists, and went on 
to prove the value of singing sensitivity in 


instrumental performance. He deplored the 


lack of good vocal background among many 
school teachers of music about the country, also 
among choral directors. He stressed the need 
of music educators in general respecting the 
art of beautiful sustained tone, the higher 
standards of vocal composition, and conveying 
to school students and community performers 
the desire for the high standard of vocal 
expression and profession. 


DETROIT 


The first meeting of the Detroit Chapter 
of NATS took place on October 23rd. Marie 
Joy Curtiss, who spent the summer visiting 


music festivals of Europe gave a resumé of 
those visited with interesting comments. She 
remarked upon the general high quality of 
performances of concerts and operas. 

Dr. Kenneth Westerman reported on ‘he 
summer workshop of the Association held at 
Ohio State University. 

Anthony Marlowe, who is now teaching 
voice and conducting an opera class at ‘he 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art spoke on 
“Developing Opera In Our Own Communit:.” 

This year for the first time we have a Yeur- 
book including information about our me-n- 
bers and the program for the year. We re 
looking forward to an interesting and p.o- 
ductive season. 


A 
BUFFALO 


The fall season of the Buffalo Chapter 
opened Oct. 11, Gertrude Lutzi, the new pres- 
ident, presiding. There was a brief business 
meeting, followed by a discussion period deal- 
ing with “Treatment of Male Voice During 
Change.” The consensus was that the maturing 
male voice should have the guiding hand of 
a competent voice teacher during that time. 
One practical exercise given was the carrying 
of the head voice with “oo” on a descending 
scale, preserving flexibility throughout. One 
member spoke of the adverse psychological ef- 
fect, that of uncertainty as to what the student 
would hear and feel when he opened his 
mouth to sing. The discussion ended on a 
humorous note. One young lad who had 
despaired of his voice ever changing hailed 
the first signs with a whoop of joy. No prob- 
lem there. The new program chairman, Marion 
McKenzie, displayed recent publications. 


A joint meeting of the Buffalo Chapter of 
the National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing and the Erie County Music Educators As- 
sociation presented Bernard Taylor, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, October 26, in the Smallwood 
School, Snyder, N. Y. 

The program was arranged by Mrs. Louise 
E. Sleep, New York state chairman of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing. 
Senior students from the following high schools 
— Akron, Amherst, Clarence, Holland, Lan- 
caster, West Seneca, Williamsville and Wilson, 
cooperated in demonstrating the fundamental 
principles set forth in Mr. Taylor's book on 
“Group Voice.” Mr. Austin Ganger, 
sang “Where’er You Walk” by Handel, as- 
sisting Mr. Taylor in demonstrating his icicas 
in advanced vocal technique and interpretation. 
Mrs. Ruth Nichols was the able accompa‘ ist. 

Here was a uniquge and thrilling ex; 
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Ec. Note. This is a re-edited reprint of material originally contained 


Win the Sept.-Oct. 1950 issue of THE BULLETIN under the heading 
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of “The Singing Student and the Vocal Teacher.” Because of the 
miny explicit and specific thoughts, facts and expectations involved 
in the following, it is re-published for the benefit of those members 
wo then were not readers of THE BULLETIN. At the time of its first 
in ertion, it represented an anonymous piece of literature. In the words 
of the original ed. note—"If and when the originator steps forward and 
acenowledges authorship, his identity will be posted immediately in 
ths publication; in the meantime he is awarded a mythical medal 
of honor for bringing home to us many factual statements of truth 
antl value.” 


WHAT THE VOCAL TEACHER EXPECTS 
OF THE PUPIL 
1. The teacher expects the student to be punctilious with 
his appointments for lessons and attentive and co-operative 
in his attitude during the lesson periods. 


2. Expects the student to be respectful of and solicitous for 
the knowledge that he, the teacher, possesses. 

3. He expects the student to realize that the dispensing 
by the teacher of his knowledge gained after long years of 


‘|study and experience is in the same classification and on the 


same high level as that of every other professional man or 
woman and that a meticulous regard on the part of the 
pupil for proper discharge of his financial obligations to 
the teacher must be strictly adhered to. 

4. He expects the student to have the necessary intel- 
ligence, musical and otherwise, to grasp the significance of 
the fundamental and advanced phases of singing—to be dili- 
gent and, in so far as possible, to maintain vigorous health, 


‘the keystone of the effort to good singing. 


5. He'expects, directs and encourages the student to estab- 


lish for himself a well-disciplined and regular routine of 


study outside of the studio, so that the work within may 
be made more thorough and in as accelerated manner as 
may be found consistent. 


6. He expects the student to realize in an understanding 
manner that he, the teacher, cannot by his efforts alone, 
achieve for the pupil the ultimate goal of professional or 
non-professional success. This must be gained only by a 


junited and collaborative effort by both parties in every phase 


of the work—inside and outside the studio. 


7. He expects the student to master conjunctively and 
as completely as possible a thorough musical foundation, 


j2 command at least dictionally of the languages in his sing- 


ing and the acquiring of a general cultural background and 


knowledge. These accomplishments are vital in the making 
of a singer of serious music. 


WHAT THE PUPIL EXPECTS OF THE 
VOCAL TEACHER 

The demands of the student upon the vocal teacher of today 
are heavy and oft-times somewhat unreasonable. Let us read— 

1. He expects the teacher to so cultivate or improve his 
voice that from the vocal standpoint at least he can compete 
with other singers under any and all conditions. This may 
mean the developing of the singing mechanism from an 
embryonic status along approved fundamental lines to a 
final conclusion or it may mean the even more difficult revision 
or readjustment of a singing procedure already established by 
some one else. 

2. He expects the teacher to train his mind so as to 
extend the purely vocal knowledge gained into the realm of in- 
terpretative imagination after he has received from the teacher 
the correct method of determining the note valuations, rhythms, 
and tempi required for the proper delineation of the compo- 
sition to be sung. This latter is a most definite expectation 
on the part of the student when he has not the financial 
means of working with a coach on the side or studying 
musicianship and sight-singing with another teacher. 

3. Generally he expects the teacher to have a broad and 
detailed knowledge of all singing literature—secular, sacred 
and even operatic. 

4. He expects the teacher to help him with the diction- 
ing and the pronouncing of foreign languages—and definitely 
a thorough knowledge of the correct pronouncement and use 
of the English language. 

5. He expects the teacher to have an ear capable of ac- 
curately judging pitch and quality of tone. 

He expects and seems to require of the teacher in- 
spiration, professional career guidance and complete sympathy 
with his aims and ambitions even though the latter are faulty 
and short of true perspective. Often he expects a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the teacher towards his personal life 
and problems, all of which is not good and frequently leads 
to trouble of one sort or another. At all times he expects 
the utmdst patience from the teacher. 

7. Today the student also expects the teacher to have 
influence with outside professional and even social contacts 
which whenever necessary can be used to further the student's 
career—although this should not be considered a require- 

(Continued on page 22) 


CONVENTION is held —the last week in December. 


Huls at 811 Fourth Avenue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


AN IMPORTANT MEMORANDUM TO N.A.T.S. MEMBERS 
FROM THE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF WORKSHOPS 


Institutions contemplating the issuing of invitations for N.A.T.S. Workshops to be held in cooperation with them, in 1955, 
should make every effort to issue those invitations at an early date. It will facilitate the workshop program greatly if all invita- 
tions from colleges and universities are in the hands of the workshop chairman, Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, before the ANNUAL 
All letters of inquiry should be sent to her at the earliest possible 
moment. Members of N.A.T.S. whose colleges or universities may be considering such action— please take note. Address Mrs. 


Since the close of the 1954 workshops, many suggestions for improvements in the workshop program have been forthcoming, 
both from those attending the sessions, and from the faculties of the several workshops. There have been made, also, some very 
welcome suggestions for new faculty and staff to be drawn from the membership of N.A.T.S. The chairman would appreciate fur- 
| ther, such suggestions from any member of N.A.T.S. who has constructive ideas about any aspect of the workshops; all such will 
be given serious consideration. Please send them to Mrs. Huls as soon as possible. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED 
THE — HIS GARMENT, by Jeanne D. Richard. Carl Fischer, — 
0 


A LB song of ag, range and tessiture, with piano or organ accomp., 
for medium voice in D(d-E). A musically simple composition, with appropriate 
text by Grace K. Sticht, nd theme being based on the healing of the woman 
because of her faith. Suitable for general service. 5-pages. 


NOW = WE ALL OUR GOD, by J. S. Bach. Mercury Music cy, 


The Chorale from Bach’s cantata No. 79 has been skilfully arranged by 
E. Power Biggs for organ solo or for organ (or piano) with trumpet, in C. 
Well marked for interpretation. The breadth and dignity of the original com- 
position has in no way been disturbed by Mr. Bigg’s arrangement. Excellent 
for average organ and organist. 3-pages. 


SACRED SONGS FOR JUNIOR CHOIR, 

Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, P; 

An interesting and varied collection of 

for treble voices in unison and two-part, 

Jones Hoffmann for Junior Choir. Includes such titles as Balm in Gilead 

(Negro Spiritual; Brother James’ Air (Scottish hymn tune); Morning Hymn 

(Brahms); O Leave Your Sheep (Old French Carol); What Child is This 

(Greensleeves) and so on. The music has been kept within the bounds of 

easy range and normal tessitura for young voices. Piano or organ accomp. 
30-pages of choral music. 


THE by Giuseppe Moschetti. 
awr, Pa. 

This cantata techn 23) is ideally suited to the small church diame 
during any season of the liturgical year. Composed in traditional harmonic and 
contrapuntal style, among other features it includes a 4-part fughetta, and a 
final section employing echo effects and a short but powerful ‘‘Alleluia’’ con- 
clusion. Normal vocal range and tessitura. 23-pages long. 


CAROL TO OUR BLESSED LORD, by Helen Lipscomb. Theodore Presser Co., 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 20 

A delightful short 3-page Christmas carol, with piano accomp., 

voices (SATB); text by Martin Luther. 
moderate vocal range and tessitura. 


THE ————— OF THE SHEPHERDS, by Felix Molzer. 
(Theo. Presser) Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

This charming medieval Catalonian Nativity song, with textual translation 
by Deems Taylor and Kurt Schindler, has been well arranged for 3-part treble 
voices (SSA) and radiates the real Christmas spirit of joy. Piano accomp. 
Suitable for use by both small and large choirs. Concludes with solo obbligato. 
Voice range and tessitura normal. 5-pages. 


PRAISE YE THE LORD, by Camille Saint-Saéns. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. .16 

This excerpt from the Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,’ Op. 12, has 
been arranged, edited and provided with English and Latin text for 4-part mixed 
chorus (SATB) by Walter Ehret. Piano (or organ) accomp. Musically and 
textually impressive for the Christmas season, it employs excellent singing range 
and tessitura. Suitable for use by average church choir. 3-pages. 


GOD BE IN MY HEAD, by Joseph Roff. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 16 
A short, simply but substantially written anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed 
chorus, set to early text from the Sarum Primer (1558). Organ or piano 


ga by Margaret Jones Hoffman. 


15 short anthems and 6 responses, 
selected and arranged by Margaret 


Theodore Presser > = 


for mixed 
Fine contrapuntal arrangement with 


Oliver Ditson Co. 
.20 


accomp. (ad lib.) Terminates with an interesting Amen conclusion. 


Suitabie 
for small or large choir use. General range and tessitura normal; requires good 


low bass section. 3-pages. 


SECULAR 


A BUCKET OF WATER, by Burrill Phillips. 
phia, Pa 

This is a semi-humorous, highly episodal account of two women in confi ct, 
with plenty of action, neighbors, and finally two husbands with buckets of ce. 
cold water. It is written for 4-parc (SATB) mixed chorus, with excellent Pi..no 
accomp. Words by Alberta Phillips based on a ballad from the collection ‘Town 
of Italy."’ Both text and vocal lines are delightfully descriptive and atmosphe. ic, 
Requires an iminative and efficient choral body for effective rendition. Voice 
range and general tessitura normal. 18 pages. 


DIGGING, by John Leo Lewis, Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 18 

An unusual atmospheric choral composition for 4-part (T.T.B.B.) mile 
chorus, with piano accomp. There is an attractive bass obbligato with humming 
choral accompaniment. Execution of this work requires well trained, imaginat ve 
group, with strong top tenor section. General tessitura normal. Text by Maron 
James (1951), with general theme of ‘What is way down deep?"’ Highly 
effective and colorful in texture. Well marked for interpretive purposes. 6-pages. 


THERE WAS A MAID WENT TO THE MILL, by James W. McConkie. 

Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 18 

A rather fast-moving arrangement of an English ballad, words anonymous, 

for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus. Sung a cappella; piano accomp. for rehearsal. 

The text and music are light and at times rollicking. Requires a flexible style 

of singing by well-trained chorus. A unique conclusion sung by the bass section 
alone. Vocal tessitura normal. 6-pages. 


THE os eee TREE, Arr. by E. J. Gatwood. 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philavel- 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
20 


A clever arrangement of a lilting old American folk song for 4-part (SATB) 
mixed ensemble, to be sung a cappella. Piano accomp. for rehearsal. There 
are mumerous verses and a tenor and bass unison obbligato to choral humming 
accompaniment. Vocal tessitura easy. Featured by the Old Harp Singers of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 6-pages. 


TWO SONGS from ag and GRETEL (Humperdinck). 
Music Publishers, N. 

“I'm up with early 

little song, text by C. 

Lydia Cortese, with a 


Whitney Blake 
-60 each 
(Dew Fairy), high in D. This charming 


brief introductory improvisation of ‘ding, dong, ding! 


Piano accomp. The delightful conjunctive effect of edited English text with the 


music is an attractive feature of this publication. 

“I shut the children’s peepers.” (Sandman), high 
by Lydia Cortese for concert use, the singable English poetry bringing into relief 
the quiet delicacy of the slumber atmosphere. Piano accomp. Both of these 


numbers have been recorded by Miss Cortese on Epic (Epic Record Co.) Records. © 
Also Epic recordings by Miss Cortese of Belle Nuit and Maman Dites-Moi, | 


French on one side and English on the other, are available. 


THE — ee STAY, by George Cory. Associated Music _ 
ishers 
A most effective short solo composition of only one page, for medium voice, 


with splendid piano accomp. The somewhat nostalgic text, one of beauty, is by i 


the British poetess Eleanor Farjeon. Suitable for recital program. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT , 


(Continued from page 10) 

I hope you will give your thoughtful consideration to the 
subjects which I have briefly discussed with you, and that you 
will give me your reactions to them, if you have any. There 
are many other things which, if space permitted, I would 
like to talk about. 

In the meantime, may I say again, that I hope to have 
the pleasure of greeting you personally at the convention in 
Chattanooga, and again may I extend to you my best wishes 
for your continuing success. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
1954 N.A.T.S. CONVENTION CITY 
A Warm Welcome To All 


BALANCING(?) THE SCALE 


(Continued from page 21) 


ment of or a justifiable demand on the teacher. His normal? 


scope of endeavor should be limited to the educational and 
should not have to include the duties of an agent or manager. 
8. He expects the teacher to be fair in his dealings with 


him, with other teachers’ students and studios and in his) 
appraisal of all these—in other words to observe a strict 


professional and personal code of ethics. 
Note: From the foregoing would it be too much to «s- 


Bache, has been carefully edited for concert purposes by | 


in D. This second 
popular excerpt from the opera, with text by C. Bache, has been skilfully edited 7 
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sume that the demands of the teacher are more modest¥ 


reasonable, and consistent with the responsibility he asumcs/ 


“Man is but a reed, the feeblest thing in nature, but he is 
a thinking reed. The universe need not arm itself to crish 


him. A vapor, a drop of water, is enough to kill him. butt 


even if the universe should crush him, man would still 
nobler than his destroyer because he knows that he dies 


and he knows the advantage which the universe has o:er® 

him .... All our dignity, then, consists in thought. 8) 

must raise ourselves. 
Pascal: Pensees 


thought we 
think well.” 


Let us labor, then, to 
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ience for both participants and audience; 


uitabie 


es goody for Mr. Taylor proved his understanding to 
blend into harmony divergent abilities through 
a common enthusiasm for music and heartfelt 
Shilacel. to inspiring leadership. 

This was the first time there has been a 
© meeting of the public school music 
te.chers and private singing teachers in Buf- 
phe. ic, @ a0. Another step forward for Buffalo Chapter! 
Voice 


Sincere thanks go to Mr. Taylor, who surely 
stimulated much enthusiasm and interest in 
th: National Association of Teachers of Sing- 


umming @ in». 


iZinat ve 

Mar.on 

Highly 

6-pages. CONVENTION NOTES 
Conkie. Members who may be contemplating at- 
me. tendance at the Chattanooga convention, should 
gee bear in mind that under the present law cov- 
style 


ering trips of a professional nature, it will 
be possible to deduct-from their income tax 


section 


& Bro., J returns, expenses incurred in connection with 

SATA) same. 
There 

agers of Through the signing of tax exemption cer- 
tificates at travel agencies, a saving is made 
. available on transportation. 

harming 

ding!” As a quick reference aid to transportation 
with the Joosts, the following table of first-class one-way 
Frailroad fares between Chattanooga and some 

edire 
a relief Pg of the key cities may be consulted. To the 
oa amounts listed should be added the Federal 
ites-Moi, tax. 

] Chattanooga — Atlanta $ 5.26 
wie — Baltimore 26.32 

is DY 
— Bufislo 33.00 
— Chicago 22.42 

— Cincinnati 13.25 

Hobart Mitchell's 
oem POETRY IN SONG 
anager. 
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. the field of poem settings: 

to asf A review of outstanding songs 
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— Cleveland 24.67 
— Dever 50.90 
24.67 
— Kansas City... 28.78 
— Los Angeles 79.69 
— Milwaukee 25.40 
— Minneapolis 36.66 
— New Orleans 19.33 
— New Yorks 34.64 
— Portland, Ore. _.... 107.78 
— St. Louis 19.02 
— San Francisco 79.69 
— Washington, D.C. 25.29 


A Logical Conclusion 
It is good to remember that one should 
never worry about what is to be gotten out 
of any worthy organization. If your all is put 
into it, the reward will prove sufficient unto 
itself. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 

So that the association’s list of author-mem- 
bers and their books may be as complete as 
possible, it is hoped that all writers in our or- 
ganization will assist by sending in to the editor 
of THE BULLETIN the required information 
pertaining to their published works. The 
following routine should be followed: title 
of book — name of author — publisher — date 
of publication— price. A complete list of 

National Association author-member books 

which have been registered to date with THE 

BULLETIN, follows:* 

BACH’S HARMONIC PROGRESSIONS 
(1000 EXAMPLES), by Kent Gannett. Ol- 
iver Ditson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1942), 
$1. 

BEL CANTO in ITS GOLDEN AGE, by 
Philip A. Duey. King’s Crown Press, Colum- 
bia University, New York City (1951). 
$3.75. 

CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING, by Anne E. 
Pierce, with suggestions by Estelle Liebling. 
Silver Burdette Co., New York City (1937). 
$2.50. 

EMERGENT VOICE, by Kenneth N. Wester- 
man. Pub. by Kenneth N. Westerman, Box 
63, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1947), $5. 

GROUP VOICE, by Bernard U. Taylor. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York City (1936), $1. 

MODERN PHONETIZATION (Vol. 1) by 
Kenneth N. Westerman. Pub. by Kenneth 
N. Westerman, Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1934) (2nd edition 1936), $1. 

MODERN VOICE LESSONS, by John O. 
Samuel. Pub. by author, 2061 Morrison 
Ave., Lakewood 7, O. (1950). $1.00. 

PRONOUNCING GUIDE TO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH, by 
Archie N. Jones, Irving Smith and Robert 
B. Walls.* Carl Fischer, Inc. (1945), $1.50. 
* Member NATS. 

SING HIGH — SING LOW, A GENERAL 


Miscellany @ 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS SONGS 


and 
Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
Lists On Request. 
WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SINGING, by 
William Ernest Ross. Brown and Ross, 
Bloomington, Ind. Sole distributor to the 
music trade, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
City (1948), $2. 

SINGING, The Mechanism and the Technic 
(2nd edition), by William Vennard. Avail- 
able at book dealers or direct from author 
(1949). $3.50. 

SLOGANS FOR SINGERS, by Florence La- 
mont Hinman. G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
City (1934), $1.75. 

SONG AND SPEECH — For Classes in Voice, 
by George Oscar Bowen* and Kenneth C. 
Mook. Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 
(1952). No price listed. *Member NATS. 

SUCCESSFUL SINGING, by Julia Stacy Gould. 
Axelrod Publications, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
(1942), $1.25. 

THE LIVING VOICE, by John C. Wilcox. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York City (1935). 
$1.25. 

THE VOICE; HOW TO USE IT, by Sarah 
T. Barrows and Anne E. Pierce. Expression 
Company, Boston, Mass. (1933) (Rev. Ed. 
1938), $2.50. 

TRAINING THE SINGING VOICE, by Vic- 
tor Alexander Fields. Kings Crown Press, 
New York City, (1947), $4. 

* Undoubtedly, there are more published 

literary creations from NATS membership 

sources which are not included in the fore- 
going listing. Members of the National Asso- 
ciation would like to know about them. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog D50 
IBENTLEY & SIMON =| IBENTLEY & SIMON =| 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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his lecture on “The Voice Teacher and the 
Coach” his happy combination of fact and 
fun furnished one of the most enjoyable and 
profitable worship offerings. 

Past-president Walter Allen Stults’ “Form 
and Adjustment in Singing,” by reason of its 
somewhat unusual approach to the moot sub- 
ject of “Terminology” commanded marked 
attention, bringing to a fitting close the instruc- 
tive phase of the workshop. 

The final function took the form of a Round 
Table discussion during which light refresh- 
ments were served. All present concurred in 
a hearty vote of thanks and appreciation to 
director Grant and his assistants for their part 
in making possible a workshop that will long 
be remembered as having been tremendously 
instructive as weil as amply entertaining. 

(Walter Allen Stults) 


BOOK REVIEW 
Opera In America, by Daniel Blum 
(Greenberg, Publishers, New York $10.) 
A Pictorial Treasury of Opera in America, 
just off the press, is a large book in size, as 
in all its. other varied aspects—éin brief it 
is a remarkable achievement. 


Consisting of approximately 300 pages and 
over 1500 illustrations, it offers a meticulously 
complete, kaleidoscopic history of operatic 
life in this country. As one peruses the gal- 
lant array of singing stars of earlier days and 
the present, the dramatic scenes from famous 
operas with their libretti synopses, and the 
valuable display of opera houses in America, 
he begins to realize how vital a part opera 
has played in the overall phase of the Amer- 
ican musical. scene. 

Many of the personages pictured, such as 
Maria Maligran, Pauline Lucca, Giuseppe 
Mario, Emma Abbott, Annie Louise Cary and 
others undoubtedly are unknown, perhaps even 
by name to our young students and singers 
of this era, and so the Pictorial Treasury creates 
not merely a picture gallery, but performs a 
service of educational worth for those aspiring 
to big things in this particular field. To many 
of our older generation there will be brought 
a twinge of nostalgia as the great artists of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
pass in review through these pages. The idea 
of assembling early and contemporary singers 
of various periods in their respective roles 
under the heading of each individual opera, is 
an excellent arrangement. For the directors 
of opera workshops, this compilation of photo- 
graps provides countless splendid examples of 
costuming, which may be copied for use by 
those participating in current principal roles. 

This first truly elaborate pictorial presen- 
tation of opera in America, should prove a 


24 


welcome addition to the library of the musician 
at large, as well as to those of the teacher 
and singer. 


IOWA MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION 

The IMTA, a division of MTNA, held its 
recent convention (Oct. 24) at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Ind., with the cooperation of 
the National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing in the section given over to vocal training. 
A number of NATS members participated in 
prominent posts, including Mrs. Edith Le Coq, 
Central College; Hadley Crawford, Simpson 
College, C. R. Larson, Wartburg College; Vern 

Miller, Drake University, and others. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON VOCAL EDUCATION 


The Advisory Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion of the National Association reports that 
it has completed the compilation of a list of 
songs suitable for teaching young people of 
high school age, and which are adequate for 
contest purposes. This list is being submitted 
to Dr. Carl Nelson, chairman of the Committee 
on Public School Music Affairs, and will be 
ready for distribution as soon as its publica- 
tion is authorized by the Executive Committee. 

This committee is also engaged in setting 
up the requirements for the Young Artists 
Contest announced elsewhere in this issue. In 
addition to these requirements it will be 
necessary to set up rules of eligibility and 
for the method of conducting these contests. 

Richard De Young, chairman of the com- 
mittee, also reports that he is busy with the 
problem of establishing methods of adjudica- 
tion which must be employed uniformly in our 
eight districts. This is a great responsibility 
and this committee will appreciate the assist- 
ance of those of our members who are sufh- 
ciently familiar with such events to visualize 
them on a national scale. 

The committee is also engaged in the evalu- 
ation of the events and classes conducted by 
our various workshops. In this connection 
several valuable suggestions have already been 
made toward the adoption of some means of 
recognition for workshop attendance. 


IN MEMORIAM 


with ‘deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow member 


CLARK E. SNELL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


tscellany 
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LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware C ity 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen Mc Lain, Wa h- 
ington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newtonviile 

New Jersey, C. Scripps Beebee, East Orange 

New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Slenniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode Island, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, Providence 

Vermont, Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Florida, Miss Eta Lucile Robertson, Tallahassee 
Georgia, Haskell L. Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Joel Carter, Chapel Hill 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Mrs. Helen Wood, Lynchburg 

West Virginia, R. Wayne Hugoboom, Huntington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Alabama, William Winfield ee. Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, roll 

Mississippi, Mrs. Margarette Cox, Clinton 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Dr. Carl Nelson, Muncie 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron Mc Lean, Detroit 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Iowa, Mrs. Edith LeCocq, Pella 

South Dakota, Mr. a 4 Sioux Falls 
North Dakota, Mr. John W , Jamestown 
Nebraska, Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, puaed 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias Halling, Mankato 
Wisconsin, Mr. William A. Eberl, Milwaukee 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 
Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Dr. William C. Rice, Baldwin 

New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, Albuquerque 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 
Texas, Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 


CALIFORNIA - WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoeni 

California (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, San Fra 
cisco 

Nevada ————————_- 

Utah, Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana ————————_ 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington —————————_ 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


“One must give up the idea of producinj 
a great singer in the course of a year.” 
Manstein (1845) 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN 
IS THE ANSWER 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
forbes, Mrs. Ramona = 3113 Tennyson St. N.W., 
Washington 15, D. 
North, Mr. William Silis Wright, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


oe. ' Miss Laura, 101 Newland St., Morganton, 
— Walter B., 301 Bratton St., Winnsboro, 


senith, “Miss Shirley Lynch, Pineland College, Salem- 
burg; S. Car. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Joe, Miss Doris, c/o Cadek Conserv., Univ. of Chat- 


tanooga, 421 Walnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
McSween, Mr. Kenneth Lee, 604 E. Main St., New- 
port, Tenn. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
‘radshaw, Mrs. Helen Leona, 11820 Edgewater Drive, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 


arrar, Mr. Horatio Minter, 550 E. Normal St., 
Springfield 4, Mo. 

{umphries, Mr. A. T., 8831 Grayfield St., Detroit 
39, Mich. 

Marlowe, Mr. Anthony, 18420 Wildemere Ave., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Cavara, Mr. Artur Priednieks, 422 Walnut St., Sc. 
Peter, Minn. 


Oby, Mrs. Annajean Merrill, 80 North Wilder Sct., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Mary Floriana, B.V.M., Clark College, Dubuque, 
lowa 


CALIF-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Bain, 3412 Barham Blvd., Hollywood 


28, 
Vernon W., 2637 Pine St., Bakersfield, 
alif. 
Jarman, Mr. Roy, 7140 Seville St., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 


O'Connor, Mr. Stanley, 


4419 So. Wilton PIl., 
Angeles 62, Calif. 


Los 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Allingham, “Miss Carolyn, 2259 Country Club Drive, 
Altadena, Calif. 
(formerly, 108 S. Mentor Ave., Pasadena) 
Ballew, Mr. Clay, Fond de Lac, R. R. 1, House Springs, 
Mo. 


(formerly, Lake Adelle, Dittmer, Mo.) 
Boldenweck, Miss Elizabeth L., 2 Pomander Walk, 
Glencoe, 
(formerly, 823 Humboldt Ave., Winnetka, III.) 
Cady, Mr. Henry Lord, Pembroke Country Day School, 
Ward Parkway at 5lst, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
(formerly, 1310 W. 45th Se., K. C. 11) 
Carver, Mrs. Mildred G., 3115 36th, Lubbock, Texas. 
(formerly, 1315 Smythe St., Plainview, Tex.) 
Collier, Mr. Shelby, First Bapt. Church, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


(formerly, Wayland College, Plainview, Tex.) 
Gardini, Mme. Nelli, 410 So. Michigan Ave., 
cago 5, Ill. 
(formerly, 306 S. Wabash, Chic. 
Grant, Miss Lucille Osborne, 810 S. a Norman, 


Okla. 
(formerly, 1606 Andover Ct., Okla. City) 

Griffin, Mr. James H., 138 E. 57th, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(formerly, Winslow, Wash.) 

— Mrs. Ida W., 8307 = Ave., Sepulveda, 


Chi- 


alif. 
i 6511 Agnes Ave., N. Hollywood) 
Hanks, Mr. John K., Dept. Aesthetics, Art & Music, 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. Car. 
(formerly, Northampton, Mass. ) 


Harlan, H. Grady, Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Texas 
(formerly, San Antonio) 

Henry, Mrs. Frances V., 429 W. Neshannock, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 
(formerly, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Hickok, Mrs. Madge, 302 RKO Orpheum Bidg., 


Denver 2, Colo. 
(formerly, 504 Tabor Bldg.) 
Hoffman, Mrs. Olga Hueser, 624 E. 
Newton, Iowa 
(formerly, 40414 S. 6th Ave. W.) 
Hogan, Miss Mai, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
(formerly, Decatur, Miss.) 
Holdridge, Mr. William E., 
#1, Ashland, Ore. 
(formerly, Holyoke, Mass.) 
Hunter, Miss Marjorie, 349 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
(formerly, Chicago, Ill.) 


10th St. S., 


15 Winburn Way, Apt. 


Johnson, Roger Harris, 3110 Morton, Parsons, Kans. 

(formerly, 2429 Broadway) 

Jones, Mr. Arnold Paul, 4455 N. Oakland Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisc. 

(formerly, Marenisco, Mich.) 

Ludman, Jean, 7 Norman Rd., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

(formerly, 674 Grove St.) 

Maddaford, Mrs. Lina Cataline, School of Music, Univ. 
of Miami, Miami, Fla. 

(prefers this to home address, Coral Gables 
Majchrzak, Miss Elaine R., 67 Revere St., 

Mass. ( formerly, Durham, N. H.) 

Martin, Mrs. Peggy, 941 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 

(formerly 115 Ludlow Pl.) 

McCorrison, Mrs. Elva Racke. 144 Gerry Rd., Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 

(formerly, Miss Elva R. Boyden of Brockton, Mass.) 
McCracken, Miss Florence, Dept. of Music, Texas State 
Coll. for Women, Denton, Tex. 

(formerly, Columbus, Ohio or Flint, Mich.) 
Nesbitt, Mr. Robt. D., 605 Arnold Ave., Greenville, 

Miss. 

(formerly, Georgetown, Ky) 

Nicholson, Mrs. John B., 819 N. Lakeside Dr., Lake 

Worth, Fla. 

( formerly, Marqvette, Mich.) 
Northrop, Mrs. Jessie Waters, 2553 Lunt Ave., Chi- 

cago 45, 

(formerly, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chic. 5) 
Oscar, Mrs. Edna Samdal, 1210 Jenifer Sc., 

3, Wisc. 

(formerly, Jacksonville 11, Fla.) 
Palmquist, Miss Alvina Irene, 532 S. Santa Fe Ave., 

Compton 2, Calif. 

(formerly, Los Angeles 19) 

Park, Ralph Munroe, Box 685, Chewelah, Wash. 

(formerly, Cambridge, Idaho) 

Pearson, Mr. Eugene Ramsey, 122 Hedges, Tiffin, Ohio 
(formerly, Upland, Ind.) 


) 
Boston, 


Madison 


Sanders, Mrs. Dorothy C., 134 Summit St., Greene- 
ville, Tenn. 
(formerly, Denver 3, Colo. 

Sister M. Marcina, Holy Trinity School, Box 45, 


Winstead, Minn. 
(formerly, Milwaukee 4, Wis.) 
Tanner, Mr. Earle, 9132 Ewing Ave., Skokie, III. 
(formerly, Evanston, III.) 
Tellinghuisen, Mr. A. E., 211 South Sparta St., 
Ruston, La. 
(formerly, Greenville, Miss. 
Thomas, Mr. John Charles, 309 Copa de Oro, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 
(formerly, 11920 San Vicente Blvd., L.A. 49) 
Tinsley, Mrs. Robert, 400 E. Main St., Crawfords- 


ville, Ind. 
(formerly, 118 E. Jefferson) 
Wills, Miss Elizabeth, 1235 Montgomery St., San 


Francisco 11, Calif. 
(formerly, 701 Pine S.F. 8) 
Wollmann, Miss Anna M., 36 Eldridge St., Spring- 


field, Mass. 
(formerly, South Hadley, Mass.) 

Yert, Mrs. Frances Martin, 1102 Catawba St., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


(formerly, Sevierville, Tenn.) 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
by-laws, the following mames have been 
dropped from the official roster of “the associa- 


tion for non-payment of dues: 


Mr. Harlyn Abel, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. W. Leon Akin, Sterling, Kans. 

Mr. F. Lemuel Anderson, Muncie, Ind. 
Miss Lorena Anderson, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. W. B. Anderson, Chickasha, Okla. 
Mr. Joseph Carl Bauer, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Wm. E. Bretz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rosemary G. Brinson, E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Miss Edith M. Brooks, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Mrs. Harriet E. Brown, Lawrence, Kans. 
Samuel T. Burkhard, Worthington, Ohio , 
Leonard Bushell, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
Oscar L. Butler (formerly of Iowa) 
Mrs. O. F. Camblin, Sterling, Colo. 

Mr. James Carley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Ada R. Caskey, Artesia, N. Mex. 
Miss Dorothy E. Clark, Urbana, Ill. 
Miss Naomi Cook, Arlington Htes., Ill. 
Edgar Milton Cooke, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Armand Coullet, Jackson, Miss. 
Corinne Culberson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jas. A. Dillard, Winston-Salem, N. Car. 
Mrs. Mabel E. Donohue, El Paso, Texas 
Betty Gotshall Dorman, Akron, Ohio 
Mr. Bruce Dougherty, Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. Helen I. Ezell, Okla City, Okla. 
Mrs. Margaret M. Feil, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. Robt. S. Feldman, Amherst, Mass. 
Mr. Claude L. Fichthorn, Marshall, Mo. 
Mr. O. Anderson Fuller, Jeff. City, Mo. 
Mr. Ralph Gansko, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Don M. Gleckler, Salem, Ore. 

Mrs. Esther L. Grabill, Denver, Colo. 
Miss Lucille Haney, Tiffin, Ohio 

Mr. Floyd A. Hanson, Commerce, Texas 
Mr. Wm. Hargrave, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Mr. Harold Haugh, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
John M. Hawkins, San Antonio, Texas 
Herrold E. Headley, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mrs. Gladys Hemus, Chicago, III. 
Arthur D. Hestwood, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Wm. B. Heyne, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. M. Hobbs, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Mrs. Helen Holscher, Westerville, Ohio 
Miss Maryum Horn, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Warner Imig, Boulder, Colo. 

Miss Mary Ann Kaufman, Chicago, III. 
Mr. Paul D. Keller, Upland, Ind. 

Mrs. Naomi Y. Kellis, Eugene, Ore. 
Miss Techla Knoll, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
James Leo Lightner, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Blanche B. Lyons, New York City 
Mr. Philip J. Mack, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Mr. Cameron Marshall, Chicago, III. 
Leonard B. Martin, Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Rodney F. May, Brockton, Mass. 
Mr. Wm. L. Meteyarde, Beaumont, Texas 
Mady Metzger-Ziegler, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Edward Molitore, New York City 
David L. Ormesher, Harlingen, Texas 
Nellie T. Ostrom, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Miss Elizabeth Owen, Akron, Ohio 
Robt. E. Page, Portales, N. Mex. 

Mr. Ohm Pauli, Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. E. Euell Porter, Abiline, Texas 
Mrs. Minnie B. Reeves, San Angelo, Tex. 
Mr. Herb. C. Richert, Hillsboro, Kans. 
Mrs. Phyllis D. Ross, Shreveport, La. 
Miss Bessie Ryan, Chicago, Ill. 

Paul F. Sebring, Vincennes, Ind. 

Mr. Manfred Segall, Chicago, III. 
Samuel T. Selman, San Antonio, Texas 
Miss E. M. Severson, Mansfield, Ohio 
Mrs. N. M. Severson, Mansfield, Ohio 
Sister M. Carmella Tully, Wichita, Kans. 
Mr. J. Herb. Swanson, Lansing, Mich. 
Miss Irene M. Sylvester, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Cyrus D. Thompson, Reading, Mass. 
Mr. H. L. Wadsworth, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. M. S. Wadsworth, Cleveland, Ohio 
Millard C. Walker, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Woodrow W. Wall, Fr. Worth, Texas 
Mrs. ly x H. Webster, West Pr., Ga. 
Mr. E. Wilder, Jr., Hammond, La. 
Frederick D. W ilkerson, New York City 
Mr. Maxwell Wilson, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Robert W. Woods, Greenville, Ill. 
Mr. Walter E. Yoder, Goshen, Ind. 

Miss Paula B. Zwane, Chicago, III. 


$1.00 


THE NEW NATS 
MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Indianola, Iowa. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE 


TO THE BULLETIN? 


You will want to start the new year 
properly by using it on your studio 
and personal stationery, as well as in 
connection with your professional pub- 
licity. Orders should be sent to Hadley 
Crawford, Secretary, Simpson College, 


NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 


: 
ky 
| 
| 
(OVER) 


DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Birmingham Chapter 
President, Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, 1031 26th 
St., So., Birmingham; Vice-President, Mr. John 
Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birmingham 5; 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest L. Cox; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Martha Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birming- 
ham. 


Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 Quino- 
bequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 Ralph Court, 
Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice-President, Mr. G. 
Townsend Coward, 18 Wendell St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 
172 Burrill St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Sec- 
retary, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney 
Wing, 10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 


Buffalo Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Lutzi, 537 Nor- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Raghnild S. Ihde, 157 Jewitt Ave., Buffalo 
15; Secretary, Miss Marie L. Mohr, 296 Bry- 
ant St., Buffalo 13; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 15. 


Chicago Chapter 

President, Mme. Nelli Gardini, Chicago 
Conservatory, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5; Vice-president, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago; Secretary, Mr. Myron 
Carlisle, 1816 N. Wells St. Chicago 14; 
Treasurer, Mr. John Rieck, 4543 N. Bernard 
St., Chicago 25. 


Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Claude M. Schmitz, Music 
Division, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colo.; Vice-President, Miss Mary Cook, School 
of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helene Beatty, 
404 West St., Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 
President, Mr. Philip Treggor, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; Vice-President, Mrs. Lempi 
S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., New Lon- 
don; Secretary, Miss Helen Hubbard, 638 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford 6; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Louise M. Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-President, 
Miss Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier Ave., Grosse- 
Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss Charlotte Mc- 
Cray, 221 Jeffrey, Royal Oak, Mich.; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 18001 Meyers 
Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, George Newton, 319 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Vice-President, Carl 
L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allen F. Schir- 
mer, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 3, 
Ind. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 
President, Miss Gladys Cranston, 4318 Main 
St., Kansas City 11, Mo.; Vice-President, Miss 


Edna Forsythe, Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Lorraine Asendorf, 1846 
N. 38th St., Kansas City 2, Kansas; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mrs. Ada T. Allen, 14760 Valerio 
St., Van Nuys, Cal.; Vice-President, Mr. Leon 
Ettinger, 802 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 2, 
Cal.; Secretary, Miss Alvina Palmquist, 532 
S. Santa Fe Ave., Compton 2, Cal.; Treasurer, 
Mr. G. Wade Ferguson, 14216 Vanowen St., 
Van Nuys, Cal. 


Maine Chapter 

President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi, 104 
Colonial Rd., Portland; First Vice-President, 
Roger Nye, 17 Silver St., Fairfield; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Josephine Thompson, 204 
Broadway, Bangor; Secy., Miss Marcia Merrill, 
590 Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; Treas., Mrs. 
Alice P. Barrett, Bonnie Craig, Bailey Island. 


Nashville Area Chapter 
President, Mr. Sydney Dalton, 113 Louise 
Ave., Nashville; Vice-President, Mr. John L. 
Conrad, 2308 West End Ave., Nashville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marilyn R. Van Sickle, 
201 Bowling Ave., Nashville. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Lila Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington 
St., Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, 
R.R.-1, Sparta, N. J. 


New York Chapter 
President, Miss Grace Leslie, 1425 Broadway, 
New York City 18; Vice-President, Mr. Dolf 
Swing, 15 W. 67th St., New York City 23; Sec- 
retary, Miss Lila LeeRoy, 195 Riverside Drive, 
New York City 25; Treasurer, Miss Violet 
Johnson, 200 W. 15th St., New York City 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jan 
Schinhan, P.O. Box 408, Chapel Hil, N. C. 


Oklahoma City Chapter 


President, Louis Cunningham, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Vice- 
President, W. W. Lemonds, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Oklahoma City; Secretary, 
Clara Counts Cook, Oklahoma City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Everett Curtis, Oklahoma City. 


Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murrayhill 
Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. McClurg 
Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 6116 Howe St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Huey, 
501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Ambrose 
S. 17th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut st., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut St., Philad-|- 
phia 3, Pa. 
Quad Cities Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Ambrise 
College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-President, }ir, 
Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Setretary, Miss Esther J. Malmrose, 11! | 
18th Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; Treasurer, M:ss 
Ruth Holmen, 761 - 34th St., Rock Island, {'1. 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R. I. Vice-Pr.s- 
ident, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helen 
Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, R. I. 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 Wesley 
Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-President, Clay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, 17 36 
No. 46th St., East St. Louis, Ill; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker, 459 N. Boyle 
Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 10th 
Ave., Oakland; Vice-President, Mr. Mynard 
Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; Secretary, 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 California St., 
San Francisco, Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wills, 
1235 Montgomery St. San Francisco 11. 


South Carolina Chapter 
President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfohl, Box 48, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Twin Cities’ Chapter 

President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 1737 Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; Vice-President, 
Philip Gustafson, Northwestern Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Marvyl S. von 
Loewe, 107 Pratt St., Minneapolis 9, Minn.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Clementine Gifford, 96 S. 
Wheeler St., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, Mr. James L. McLain, Music 
Dept., American University, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 Brandy- 
wine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
Miss Gretchen Hood, 1226 Fairmont St., N.\W., 
Washington 9, D. C.; Treasurer, Mrs. Fisa 
Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Miss Anna M. Wollmann, “Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; Se: re- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary M. Williston, 33 
Laurel St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 
President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion Jo/in- 
son, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. Dower 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; 
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